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Bs HAs long been a common custom to give to Christ the meta- 
phorical title of King, because of the high degree of perfec- 
tion whereby he excels and surpasses all created beings. For he 
is said to reign “in the souls of men” not so much by reason of 
the keenness of his intellect and the extent of his knowledge, as 
that he himself is the Truth; so it is from him that truth must 
be drawn, and obediently received by all mankind. 


Pius XI in Matins of the Feast of Christ the King. 
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W hat the Convert Knows 


By GRETTA PALMER 


Condensed from the Epistle* 


ONVERTS are avidly and notorious- 
ly apostolic. One of their less 
tactful practices consists in ef- 
forts to convert the cradle Catholic to 
truths he has known since he was five 
years old. I can imagine my own out- 
rage if a recent emigré from Europe 
told me that he had finished reading 
the Declaration of Independence and 
discovered in it some very sensible 
ideas. “Look,” he might say, “here’s a 
striking idea. ‘All men are created 
free.’ ” I should not be half as tolerant 
to the newly naturalized as I have 
found Catholics to be in their bearing 
toward the convert’s enthusiasms. 
Nonetheless, converts can, I think, 
tell born Catholics things that no one 
in the world except a convert knows. 
Catholics know, academically, that ev- 
eryone ought to be inside the Church. 
They do not know (and should not 
ever want to know!) the chaos and 
chill of the bleak universe in which the 


non-Catholic’s days are passed. If they 
suspected how much hidden unhappi- 
ness is the lot of their non-Catholic 
friends, they would harry and hustle 
them, as converts do. 

Despite what non-Catholics may say, 
in their moments of smug prejudice 
against the Church: they are not hap- 
py in their unbelief. 

The unbeliever lives in a universe 
without direction. It has no heaven 
and no hell. It has no stable compass 
peints; North and South and East and 
West are apt to change and merve and 
disappear entirely whenever a new 
book is issued from the scientific press. 
The unbeliever’s is a world without 
goals, in which man has evolved from 
primeval slime only to return to eternal 
slime: a life in which kindness and 
love are senseless reflexes, in which our 
thinking is merely the noise made by 
the wheels of a locomotive plunging 
into the night without engineer or des- 


*4 East 73rd Street, New York City, 21. Summer, 1948. 1 
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tination, along rails which sheer co- 
incidence has created out of nothing- 
ness and mud, 

How does one live in such a uni- 
verse? Frantically. Frenzy is, I think, 
the prevailing mood of the non-Cath- 
olic world (and most of the non-Cath- 
olic world today is also non-Christian, 
even if some of its members retain the 
tag and summon a Protestant minister 
for such social events as weddings and 
christenings). 

The non-Catholic ought to be fran- 
tic. He is faced with two choices: to 
go mad or to invent short-range mean- 
ings, to convince himself that this or 
that goal is worth achievement though 
he always knows, within his heart, that 
it is not. “Nothing really matters,” says 
the unbeliever. “My brain tells me that. 
But I shall be more cheerful if I pre- 
tend that this or that activity has some 
validity. It will keep me occupied to 
pretend that it is worth while to get 
rich. To get married. To organize a 
committee for calendar reform. To 
build up my health. To ‘get into the 
country club.” 

In such a world moral decisions are 
made, if at all, in terms of whatis done. 
The agnostic picks up little tag-ends 
from Confucius or Dale Carnegie or 
the woman’s page of the evening pa- 
per. He applies them to the problems 
that turn up: the rules have no author- 
ity except that somebody else thought 
them up and thereby relieved him of 
the horrible duty of trying to arrive at 
a decision on his own. If you have no 
values to measure things by, you are 
as helpless as a dressmaker asked to 
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measure a bolt of cloth without a tape 
measure. You are worse off than that: 
you are like a dressmaker who does not 
even know that inches of unchanging 
length have ever been devised. 

In such a universe the common tend- 
ency is to accept as a standard what- 
ever “everybody else” believes. That, 
an obvious absurdity in philosophical 
terms, is what most modern minds do 
today. They are often guided by the 
Freudian psychiatrist, who has made 
a complex mystery of his formula for 
living in a direction-less world. What 
the psychoanalyst tells the modern 
world is very simple: he says, “adjust” 
to everybody else. Follow the crowd, 
wherever it may go. The average non- 
Catholic does not have sufficient in- 
itiative to say, “But perhaps the crowd 
is going in the wrong direction.” He 
has laughed so long at the joke, “They 
are all out of step but Jim,” that he 
has forgotten that in some parades Jim 
may be right. Jim, the good Catholic, 
is out of step with the marchers. But 
Jim and only Jim is in step with the 
music of the band. 

It is not only the intellectual dilem- 
ma that bothers them: every man has, 
bitten into his soul, some desire for 
the ideal and some hunger for God. 
But the unbeliever has to stifle his as- 
pirations, because he believes that they 
are not intellectually respectable. An 
unbeliever may run away from faith, 
for fear of its difficult demands. But 
he is not typical; he is half-convinced; 
the man who runs away sees some- 
thing in God real enough to threaten 
him. He has already accepted the grace 
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of awe. The Hound of Heaven is clip- 
ping at his heels. He is in far less des- 
perate straits than the other man who 
deeply believes that there is no per- 
sonal God. And that second man is 
extremely common in the world of to- 
day. He refuses to believe because of 
his loyalty to what he considers truth 
and reason demand of him. 

How can he explain to himself the 
existence of so many millions of Cath- 
olics? He believes that Catholics are 
the victims of mass hypnosis, craven 
deserters from the battle of reality. He 
calls religion “wishful thinking.” He 
thinks of it as a drug men take, be- 
cause they are not courageous enough 
to live in the bare, bitter universe of 
things as he knows them to be. 

He thinks of faith as a fragile thing, 
which could be shattered by a single 
gust of common sense. He is too kind 
to smash it in others, for he believes 
that it provides a certain, squalid, self- 
deceiving comfort. And that is why he 
never mentions religion in any serious 
discussion. 

Such unbelievers, who might be con- 
verted to the Church by 20 hours of 
intelligent instruction, run to many 
millions in America alone. But they 
will never walk into any Catholic in- 
formation center and ask for as much 
as a penny pamphlet: why should 
they? It would be like asking for a 
whiff of intellectual heroin, as they see 
things. They are too heroic to accept a 
lot of drugging superstitions in order 
to be happier. 

And there is another reason why the 
nonbeliever refrains from opening the 
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conversation. To the non-Catholic 
world, religion is not only nonintel- 
lectual nonsense, it is private nonsense. 
The era of subjectivism in religion has 
left most moderns considering all re- 
ligion as a private experience. Most 
non-Catholics believe that it would be 
a shocking intrusion to question a 
Catholic about his faith. For the con- 
ception of religion as a truth founded 
on the cold, clear articles of theology is 
a purely Catholic conception. 

The nonbeliever does not disbelieve 
in real Catholic truth. He disbelieves 
in some warped and garbled and utter- 
ly irrational body of myths which he 
calls Catholicism. If he did not dis- 
believe in Azs idea of the Virgin Birth 
(which he has inevitably confused with 
the Immaculate Conception and the 
mythology of the Golden Bough) he 
would be fit for a strait jacket. The 
greatest possible service anyone can 
give him is ten minutes, two minutes, 
or 20 seconds, of instruction on any one 
facet of the faith. For the truth, once 
introduced into his mind, will work 
like heavenly leaven. No matter how 
trivial the point on which one has 
managed to set him straight, he will 
be back for more. 

My own spiritual father (Msgr. 
Fulton Sheen, whose understanding of 
the non-Catholic mind is the product 
of genius illuminated by a charity sur- 
passing genius) has said that the great- 
est difficulty in giving instruction is to 
get the unbeliever to keep quiet long 
enough to hear the truth. And one of 
the memories over which every con- 
vert squirms, I think, is of the hours 
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wasted by trotting out empty-headed 
notions when he might have been lis- 
tening. 

But neither Monsignor Sheen nor 
any other priest can march into the 
homes of unbelievers and say to them, 
“Sit here and listen. Here’s what 
Catholics really believe.” That first, 
preliminary, ice-breaking conversation 
is rarely conducted by a priest. Though 
some converts receive grace in an 
overwhelming torrent, so that they 
ring the rectory bell and ask for help, 
most of the unbelievers are wrapped 
in an ignorance that is almost “in- 
vincible.” Almost, but not quite. 

Lay persons can do the preliminary 
spade work, open the first discussion, 
and turn the conversation towards the 
faith by merely mentioning that in- 
struction is a process of icy intellectu- 
ality (not the Svengali process many 
non-Catholics imagine it to be). They 
can casually let drop the fact that 
priests begin with Aristotle and the 
principles of reason. 

I often describe how my own con- 
version struck an early snag, when I 
refused to believe there was any ob- 
jective, unchanging truth. Monsignor 
Sheen began on me with Euclidean 
geometry; only when I had grudgingly 
admitted that the whole is always 
greater than its parts, were we ready 
to move on. 

These are small, bromidic facts to 
the cradle Catholic. He is apt to say, 
“Of course the Church begins with 
reason; she is the greatest respository 
of human thought in history. Of 
course, the finest intellects of the past 
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2,000 years have lived, unconstrained, 
within her arms.” But there is no “of 
course” about it to the modern man. 
He believes that the medieval world 
accepted Christianity as ignorantly as 
it believed in goblins. He imagines 
that his own unhappy, directionless 
universe marks as sure a progress in 
truth-finding beyond Catholicism as 
the jet-propelled plane over the ox cart 
of ancient Rome. 

He believes such things. His despair 
and confusion deserve sympathy, for 
they are the fruits of a truly Christian 
virtue, the love of truth. The confused 
modern man will not take what seems 
like intellectual dope in order to be 
happier. There is no possible exagger- 
ation of the immensity of the gift of 
opening a mind to the first, faint sus- 
picion that it may be possible to believe 
in the Catholic God without commit- 
ting intellectual suicide. The 10th man 
will listen. The 20th will come back 
with more questions. The 100th will 
begin instruction. The 200th will be 
baptized. 

The true apostle is not only a spokes- 
man for the Church but a living ad- 
vertisement of its claims. The greatest 
conversions have been made by the 
greatest Catholics and not by the great- 
est apologists; the simple Curé d’Ars 
drew men and women to him as no 
brilliant theologian of less sanctity 
could ever have done. 

But on that aspect of the apostolic 
work the cradle Catholic has nothing 
to learn from us converts who are still 
faltering over the alphabet blocks of 
the spiritual life. I doubt if any con- 
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version was ever wrought without the 
prayer of at least one devout heart, or 
if any unbeliever came into the faith 
without having been impressed by the 
radiant and illumined goodness of at 
least one true Catholic soul. 

I am also sure no convert ever reach- 
ed the baptistry without the special in- 
tercession of the blessed Mother. She 
is, I think, the first figure who touches 
the non-Catholic heart and makes him 
long to believe, months and years be- 
fore his stubborn brain has admitted 
that belief might ever be possible. His- 
tories of prominent converts show that 
G. K. Chesterton, Conventry Patmore 
and Paul Verlaine all wrote verses to 
her many years before their conver- 
sions, that Henry Adams, the New 
England Puritan, addressed to her a 
poignant plea for belief in that mag- 
nificent chapter, The Virgin and the 
Dynamo, that such modern non-Cath- 
olic writers as Cornelia Otis Skinner 
have paid her gracious tributes. 

The blessed Virgin is the most con- 
troversial figure in our belief. Many 
non-Catholics feel tenderly towards St. 
Francis or St. Joan, some carry the 
medal of St. Christopher, but as long 
as they are truly Protestant or agnostic 
in their hearts, they deplore Catholic 
reverence for the blessed Mother. 
They feel (and rightly) that she is not 
to be lightly honored, that if they once 
bend the knee, ever so slightly, towards 
her figure, the game will be up. She 
will draw them in. 


It has always been liké that. The 


heretics, with a sure instinct, moved 
her from the niches of their Reforma- 
tion churches and dropped her name 
from their prayers and liturgy. But 
when she left them, she took Divinity 
with her. When she is barred from the 
inn, so is her Son. And thus it is that 
the churches founded in disrespect of 
her but in reverence for Him end up, 
after a few hundred years, doubting 
the divinity of Christ. Protestant di- 
vines of today agree in revering his 
teachings; they are hopelessly divided 
among themselves on the question of 
whether He was true God and true 
Man. 

You can mention Mary to the un- 
believer; I know no better test of his 
disposition for the faith. If he wishes 
to argue about her, I say, let him go, 
you may be able to straighten out some 
of his false views about the Church, 
but his heart is still beyond reach, But 
if he listens while you tell him the 
mysteries of the rosary, or while you 
tell him the story of Lourdes, he is not 
far off. He has admitted that his heart 
is hungry for the supernatural. 

Speaking as a translator between the 
two languages of belief and confusion, 
I believe there are two things that you 
can bring to every unbeliever you meet: 
let him see, through a single, simple 
statement or two, that the Church has 
reason on her side; show him a little 
of the Catholic love for the Virgin. 
And even if you never hear the end 
of the story, you have done something 
to alter the history of a soul. 











EY ived most of my first seven 
Tee over my father’s saloon at 
a! 426 W. Camden St., Baltimore. 
When I wasn’t living over it, I was 
living in it, studying rough talk of 
the longshoremen, merchant sailors, 
roustabouts and water-front bums. I 
spent much time in the neighborhood 
streets. I had a rotten start and it took 
me long to get my bearings. 

My older brother, John, died before 
he could be of any help to me. My sis- 
ter, Mayme, who still lives in Balti- 
more, never had much control over me. 
My father and mother, trying to eke 
out a living for all of us, worked 20 
hours a day to make a go of the bar- 
room. Whatever I did to bother them 
was amplified a hundred times by the 
other cares they had in life. 

On June 13, 1902, when I was seven 
years old, my mother and father placed 
me in St. Mary’s Industrial School in 
Baltimore. It has since been called an 
orphanage and a reform school. It was, 
in fact, a training school for orphans, 
incorrigibles, delinquents, boys whose 
homes had been broken by divorce, 
runaways picked up on the streets of 


How big can a Brother be? 


Brother Matthias 
and Babe Ruth 


By BABE RUTH as told to 
BOB CONSIDINE 


Condensed chapter of a book* 


Baltimore, and children of poor parents 
who had no other means of providing 
an education for them. 

I was listed as an incorrigible, and 
I guess I was. Looking back on my 
early boyhood, I honestly don’t remem- 
ber being aware of the difference be- 
tween right and wrong. If my parents 
had something that I wanted very bad- 
ly, I took it, but I must have had some 
dim realization that this was stealing 
because it never occurred to me to take 
the property of anyone not in my im- 
mediate family. I chewed tobacco when 
I was seven, not from enjoyment espe- 
cially but because from my observa- 
tion around the saloon, it seemed the 
normal thing to do. 

I was released from St. Mary’s in 
July, 1902, but my parents returned 
me there in November of the same 
year. They moved to a new neighbor- 
hood just before Christmas, and I was 
released to them again. This time I 
stayed “out” until 1904, but then they 
put me back again and IT was not re- 
leased until 1908. Shortly after my 
mother died I was returned to St. 
Mary’s once more by my father. He 


*The Babe Ruth Story. E. P. Dutton & Co. 1948. 300 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City, 10. 
250 pp. $3. 
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took me home in 1911 and returned me 
in 1912. I stayed in the school, learning 
to be a tailor and shirtmaker, until 
February 27, 1914. The last item in my 
“record” at St. Mary’s is a single sen- 
tence, written in the flowing hand of 
one of the teachers. It read, “He is 
going to join the Balt. Baseball Team.” 

I believe it is customary for a man 
whose education was acquired as mine 
was to conceal the facts. I look back on 
St. Mary’s as one of the most construc- 
tive periods of my life. I’m as proud of 
it as any Harvard man is proud of his 
school, and, to become colloquial, I 
will be happy to bop anybody on the 
beezer who speaks ill of it. 

It was at St. Mary’s that I met and 
learned to love the greatest man I’ve 
ever known. His name was Matthias, 
Brother Matthias of the Xaverian Or- 
der, which concentrates on work 
among underprivileged boys here and 
in Europe. I saw some real he-men in 
my 22 years in organized baseball and 
in the years since my retirement in 
1935, but I never saw one who equal- 
led Brother Matthias. 

He stood six feet six and weighed 
about 250. It was all muscle. He sel- 
dom raised his voice, a sharp contrast 
to what I had known at home and in 
my neighborhood. But when he spoke 
he meant business. One afternoon at 
St. Mary’s some of the older boys, real 
hoodlums, started a roughhouse in the 
yard. Brother Matthias was sent for. 
He was up the road at Mount St. Jo- 
seph’s, a fancier place also run by the 
Xaverians, He leaped in his carriage, 
laid a whip on the old plug that pulled 


it and drove to St: Mary’s. Then he 
stood on a piece of high ground in the 
yard, and just looked out over the up- 
rising. A great silence came over the 
yard, and the trouble stopped imme- 
diately. 

It wasn’t that. we were afraid of 
Brother Matthias. Some men just have 
an ability to command respect, and 
love, and Brother Matthias was one 
of them. He could have been anything 
he wanted to be in life for he was good 
looking, talented and dynamic. I don’t 
know why, but he singled me out when 
I first came to St. Mary’s. It wasn’t that 
I was his “pet.” He concentrated on 
me, probably because I needed it. He 
studied what few gifts I had, drew 
those out and amplified them. 

Brother Matthias saw very early 
that I had some talent for catching and 
throwing a baseball. He used to back 
me into a corner of the big yard at 
St. Mary’s and bunt a ball to me by the 
hour, correcting the mistakes I made 
with my hands and feet. When I was 
eight or nine I was playing with the 
12-year-old team. When I was 12 I was 
with the 16-year-olds, and when I was 
16 I played with the best of the many 
teams we had in school. All because 
of Brother Matthias. 

I think my ability to hit was born 
the first day I ever saw him hit a base- 
ball. It was during the summer of 
1902, my first year in St. Mary’s. The 
baseball of that time was a lump of 


mush, and by the time St. Mary’s got 


hold of one it was considerably softer. 
But Brother Matthias would stand at 
the end of the yard, a finger mitt on 
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his left hand and a bat in his right, toss 
the ball up with his left hand and give 
it a terrific belt with the bat, When he 
felt like it he could make the ball clear 
the fence in center field. The ball 
would have to carry at least 350 feet, 
a terrific knock in those days and a real 
sock, in view of the fact that it was 
hit with one hand. Even today when 
the ball makers are crowding the whole 
rabbit into each ball, it’s a sock. 

I would just stand there, bug-eyed, 
and watch him. I had never seen any- 
thing like that in my life, nor anyone 
who was even close to Brother Mat- 
thias when it came to manliness, kind- 
ness and grace. He became my ideal 
and I tried, in my feeble way, to do 
things as he did them. I even learned 
to walk as he did, with a toeing-in 
manner which J still have. 

Brother Matthias never lost patience 
with me no matter what I did. I think 
he missed me whenever I'd leave St. 
Mary’s, but he’d make a little cere- 
mony out of each “parole.” He'd tell 
me that I was on my way; that I'd 
make a go of things and become a hard 
working and industrious part of the 
community. We'd shake hands‘and I 
would head back for the waterfront. It 
was the only place I knew. But, pres- 
ently, I’d be back again and though I 
guess he was disappointed he never let 
me know he was. He made me wel- 
come and there was always a place for 
me on one of his teams. When I'd have 
trouble with my studies, or my tailor- 
ing work, he’d help me even when he 
had a hundred other things to do. He 
taught me to read and write, and he 
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taught me the difference between right 
and wrong. 

It was Brother Matthias who made 
me a pitcher. He did it to take me 
down a notch. I played a lot of base- 
ball at St. Mary’s but I never had any 
hope of making a career of the game, 
and I guess I never would have played 
it professionally if Brother Matthias 
hadn’t put me in my place one day 
and changed not only my position on 
the field but the course of my life. You 
see, I thought of myself as a pretty 
good catcher. Brother Matthias and 
others at the school tried to explain to 
me that left-handed catchers just do 
not make sense. But it was the position 
I liked best and the only one I thought 
I could play with any skill. We had no 
catcher’s mitt built for left-handers. 
We were lucky to have any kind of 
mitt. I'd use the regular catcher’s mitt 
on my left hand, receive the throw 
from the pitcher, take off the glove and 
throw the ball back to him left-hand- 
ed. When I had to throw to a base to 
catch a runner, Id toss the glove away, 
grab the ball with my left hand and 
heave it with everything I had. 

Occasionally Brother Matthias would 
move me around to various positions, 
infield and outfield. But the first time 
he put me in the box to pitch came 
when I displeased him. He put me in 
to show me up. I was 14 or 15 and we 
were playing a game in which we were 
taking a terrific beating. One pitcher 
after another was being knocked out 
of the box until it seemed funny to 
me. When our last pitcher began to 
be hit all over the lot, I burst out laugh- 
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ing at him, I guess I said a few things, 
too. Brother Matthias called time im- 
mediately and walked over to the 
catcher’s box. 

“What are you laughing at, 
George?” he asked me in his strong 
but gentle way. 

“That guy out there getting his 
brains knocked out,” I howled, dou- 
bled over with laughter. Brother Mat- 
thias looked at me for a long time. 

“All right, George, you pitch,” he 
said, I stopped laughing. 

“T never pitched in my life,” I said. 
“T can’t pitch.” 

“Oh you must know a lot about it,” 
he said, casually. “You know enough 
to know that your friend isn’t any 
good. So go ahead out there and show 
us how it’s done.” 

I knew he meant business. I put 
aside my mask and catcher’s mitt, bor- 
rowed a finger mitt and walked out 
to the mound, I didn’t even know how 
to stand on the rubber, or how to 
throw a curve or even how to get the 
ball over the plate. Yet, as I took the 
position, I felt a strange relationship 
between myself and that pitcher's 
mound, I felt, somehow, as if I had 
been born out there and that this was a 
kind of home for me. It seemed to be 
the most natural thing in the world 
to start pitching and to start striking 
out batters. I even tried a curve or two, 
and, kidlike, curled my tongue to the 
corner of my mouth while doing it. 
It became a habit that I carried into 
the major leagues with me, and I 
couldn’t break it until Bill Carrigan, 
my first big league manager, convinced 
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me that I was “telegraphing” every 
curve with my tongue. 

Brother Matthias saw to it that I 
didn’t get far away from the pitcher’s 
box during my last two seasons at St. 
Mary’s. But he knew there was a time 
for play and a time for work. I could 
never duck a class to get to the ball 
field; never pass up any of the work I 
had to do in the tailor shop. ‘Tailoring 
was to be my trade, the trade that 
would take me away from the water- 
front when, at 21, I would leave St. 
Mary’s and try to make my way in 
the world. 

But baseball won out. Through base- 
ball I got the second break of my life. 
The first break, it will always seem 
to me, was the fact that I met Brother 
Matthias. In this great land baseball is 
today providing breaks for other 
youngsters, some of them as hard and 
unknown as I was. It is a great calling 
for a boy, but it is only one of countless 
fields which an American boy can 
enter. Too many youngsters today be- 


lieve that the age of opportunity has 


passed. They think it ended about the 
time people stopped reading Horatio 
Alger. There are more opportunities 
today than when I was a boy. And all 
of these opportunities are open to every 
type of American. The greatest thing 
about this country is the wonderful 
fact that it doesn’t matter which side 
of the tracks you were born on, or 
whether you’re homeless or homely or 
friendless. The chance is still there. 
I know. 

There are half a dozen stories about 
my “discovery.” Perhaps several of 
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them are true, for events took place 
which seemed to have no connection 
with me and therefore went unnoticed 
by me. 

Roger Pippen, an old friend and 
playing mate who is sports editor of the 
Baltimore News-Post, insists that Jack 
Dunn, boss of the Baltimore Orioles, 
and my first boss in organized baseball, 
signed me without ever seeing me 
play. Dunn told Pippen in later years 
that he had made up his mind about 
me early in 1914 when, during a visit 
to St. Mary’s, he saw me skating on a 
frozen path in the yard, Dunn is sup- 
posed to have said, “I can tell from the 
way that kid handles himself that he’s 
a natural athlete.” Perhaps he did see 
me sliding about the yard. I did it often 
enough when the ice was right. But, if 
that was so, he made no more impres- 
sion on me than any casual bystander 
would make on any other kid concen- 
trating on a bit of fun. 

There is another story, told by some 
of the Xaverian Brothers, that Brother 
Gilbert, my late old friend and adviser 
who at that time was teaching at Mt. 
St. Joseph’s, tried to lift me out of St. 
Mary’s to help his ball club at the 
Mount get past a tough series. When 
Brother Paul, superintendent at St. 
Mary’s, refused to let me pitch for the 
swank school up the road, Brother 
Gilbert became mad as a hornet and 
told his friend Paul that, just for that, 
he’d persuade Jack Dunn to sign me 
up and remove me not only from St. 
Mary’s “varsity” ball club, but from 
the school itself. That ‘doesn’t sound 
much like Brother Gilbert but, as I 
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say, it is a story that Xaverians still 
tell. 

The other story which probably has 
some truth in it is that Brother Gilbert 
had promised Jack Dunn to turn over 
a player to him for the 1914 season, 
and Dunn, holding him to his prom- 
ise, asked for a boy named Ford Mead- 
ows. Meadows was all for accepting, 
but Brother Gilbert wanted him to 
finish his schoolwork at the Mount, 
and, I guess, also wanted his services 
that season with the Mount team. 
Dunn was disappointed but Brother 
Gilbert remembered me, urged: Dunn 
to look at me and brought him down 
to St. Mary’s. 

Whatever the preliminaries, my first 
knowledge that I was going to be a 
professional ballplayer instead of a 
tailor came in the middle of February, 
1914. Dressed in tight-fitting overalls, 
I was throwing a baseball around the 
still frozen yard at St. Mary’s when 
Brother Gilbert, Dunn, Brother Mat- 
thias and Brother Paul appeared. 
Brother Gilbert introduced me_ to 
Dunn. Dunn had “heard about me,” 
he said and, to my complete surprise, 
asked me if I'd like to sign with the 
Orioles. To me, it was as if somebody 
had suddenly popped up and asked 
me to join the U. S. Senate. I looked up 
at Brother Matthias’ face for expla- 
nation, and he turned to his superior, 
Brother Paul. Brother Paul spoke to 
Dunn. 

“George is supposed to stay here at 
St. Mary’s until he’s 21,” Brother Paul 
explained. “We would all be happy to 
see him given an opportunity to prove 
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himself in baseball, but there are cer- 
tain legal difficulties. You would have 
to become his legal guardian and be 
responsible for him.” 

Dunn looked me over and said he’d 
take a chance. Then he said, “Now, 
about his salary.” I guess my jaw must 
have dropped. 

“You mean you’d pay me?” I gasp- 
ed. My voice cracked and he laughed. 

“Sure, George. I’ll start you out at 
600 a year.” It made me as lightheaded 
as if I had been hit on the head. 

“You mean 600 dollars?” I asked 
him, unable to believe that I was the 
one they were talking about. 

“That’s right,” Dunn said. “And if 
you're as good as Brother Gilbert and 
the others say you are, you'll be earn- 
ing more than that in a short time.” 
I had some great moments in the years 
that followed that, including the day 
I signed a contract for $80,000 a year 
with the New York Yankees. But none 
of my later thrills ever topped the one 
I got that cold afternoon at St. Mary’s 
when $600 seemed to me to be all the 
wealth in the world. 

Dunn seemed content to wait until 
he took me to the Orioles’ spring train- 
ing camp at Fayetteville, N.C., before 
taking a good look at me. He signed 
the papers which made him account- 
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able to a Maryland court for my wel- 
fare and on February 27, 1914, he 
came to the barred gate at St. Mary’s 
to claim me. What few clothes I owned 
had been packed for days and I had 
said good-by dozens of times to every 
boy I knew in the school. Now I said 
good-by to Brother Matthias, Brother 
Paul and Brother Albert, who was our 
sports supervisor. The barred gate was 
unbolted and I walked out to join 
Dunn. 

I was 19 and the proudest, greenest 
kid-in the country. I stood a little over 
six feet tall and weighed less than 160. 
I could chew nails. I'll never forget the 
ride to the railroad station the day I 
left Baltimore. The whole thing still 
seemed like a dream to me. There were 
moments when I felt I sat on the top 
of the world, and moments when my 
stomach turned over. I was wondering 
whether I could make the grade and 
fearful that I'd fail and be forced to 
come back to St. Mary’s. And that 
wasn’t because I didn’t like St. Mary’s. 
I just couldn’t have stood the shame of 
coming back after saying good-by and 
after hearing Brother Matthias tell me, 
in his quiet way, “You'll make it, 
George.” 

[Brother Matthias died Oct. 16, 
1944; Babe Ruth, Aug. 16, 1948.—Ed. |] 


C/rorce M. Conan wired a hotel for a room. The telegrapher erroneously 
spelled his name “Cohen.” Back came a wire: “Sorry, we don’t take people 
of your faith.” Cohan quickly replied: “You thought I was Jewish and I thought 
you were American. We were both wrong. Cancel reservations.” 


Earl Wilson syndicated column. 
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By MARY WHITEFORD 


HE rollicking characters 

of the English nursery 
rhymes were not just Mother 
Goose’s imaginary goslings, but were 
real persons in English history. When 
England's religion was being changed, 
an opinion which didn’t match the 
king’s might cost a man his head; it 
was not safe to call a spade a spade. A 
method of double talk was devised to 
convey news and spread propaganda. 

When Catholics who remained 
faithful to the true religion expressed 
condemnation of His Majesty, laws 
were passed to silence them, But there 
was no legal limit to the attacks that 
could be made on the old religion. 
“Any papist,” ran one edict, “who shall 
make use of any disparaging language 
which may tend to incite public opin- 
ion against the crown or the laws of 
the realm, will be apprehended and 
consigned to the Tower, pending the 
pleasure of His Majesty.” 

The grim document seems to have 
little in common with the frisky jingles 
lisped in nurseries, but in it is the story 
behind the origin of the Tommy 
Tuckers and the Simple Simons. 

The king was in the countinghouse 

Counting ont his money 

The queen was in the parlor 


12 *St. Benedict, Ore. 


By-lines between the lines 


other Goose'\Was a Stooge 


Condensed from 
the St. Joseph's Magazine* 


Eating bread and honey. 
The maid was in the garden 
Showing off her clothes, 

When along came a blackbird 

And bit off ber nose. 

Probably by the time those lines of 
16th-century doggerel were snickered 
over from Limehouse to Land’s End, 
the maid, Anne Boleyn, whose nose 
had been “bitten off” by the blackbird 
Wolsey, had been promoted from the 
garden to a place on the throne. In his 
countinghouse, King Henry VIII was, 
by then, reckoning not only his money, 
but also the high cost of flouting pub- 
lic opinion in renouncing the law of 
God and divorcing his wife. The aban- 
doned Queen Catherine of Aragon re- 
tained a bread-and-honey serenity to 
the end of her life. 

Far from being an ordinary little boy 
with an inordinate appetite for pie, 
Jack Horner was a contriving rascal 
who double-crossed not only his friend, 
the Abbot of Glastonbury, but also his 
patron, Henry VIII. 

When Henry ordered that all prop- 
erties owned by Glastonbury Abbey be 
surrendered to him, the abbot, Arch- 
bishop Whiting, hoped to save the lives 
of his monks by submitting to the 
king’s demand. Jack Horner was en- 
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trusted with the errand of conveying 
the deeds to the king. On the journey 
to Whitehall it occurred to Jack that a 
portion of the present could be with- 
drawn without anyone’s knowledge. 
To be the squire of a certain beautiful 
little estate in Somerset that was abbey 
property, he decided, was a role he 
could fill with much pleasure, so, “he 
put in his thumb and pulled out the 
plum!” His perfidy was not detected 
until long after. The abbot naturally 
assumed Jack was given the Mells 
Park property by the king in recogni- 
tion of his services. The king appar- 
ently was unaware that it ever be- 
longed to the abbey. 

When Cardinal Wolsey’s fall from 
royal favor deprived him of not only 
his worldly goods but even the means 
of making a living, Mother Goose 
named him Tommy Tucker and Lon- 
doners quipped. 


Little Tommy Tucker sings for his sup- 
per. 

What shall he eat? Dry bread and butter. 

How shall he cut it without any knife? 

How shall he marry without any wife? 


Wolsey also was the “poor dog” for 
whom the Church, as Mother Hub- 
bard, went to her cupboard (the Vat- 
ican). That the cupboard was bare of 
anything that even remotely resembled 
a dispensation for the king’s finagling 
was the first step in Wolsey’s decline 
in the king’s friendship. 

News that Wolsey and _ Bishop 
Tarbes had failed in their efforts to ar- 
range a marriage between Mary Tudor 
and the king of France was made 


known through Jack and Jill when 
Jack (Wolsey) fell down into royal 
disfavor and broke his crown. 

The importance of the rhyming 
double talk as a feature of 16th-century 
life in England made it expedient for 
important people to employ poets in 
much the same way as contemporary 
tycoons retain publicity agents, Be- 
cause of the danger of trifling with the 
royal reputation, verses in any way 
treasonable were usually published in 
some other country. 

Mary, Queen of Scots, whose warm- 
heartedness made her, if not a discreet 
queen, one of the most beloved women 
in history, came in for a share of crit- 
icism that, unlike most other person- 
alized jingles, is singularly without 
venom. 


I had alittle pony whose name was Dapple 
Grey. 

I lent him to a lady, to ride a mile away. 

She whipped him and she lashed him 

And she drove him through the mire. 


The lines tell actually of Mary’s rash 
and unroyal behavior in dashing 
across the fens from Jedborough to be 
with her lover Bothwell when he was 
wounded on the battlefield. Between 
the lines is the reproach of her faithful 
Catholic Scots, symbolized by Dapple 
Grey, whom she was driving through 
the mire by her impulsive and often 
ill-aimed affections. 

Mary Tudor was earnest in her ef- 
forts to be good to the common people, 
and among her meritorious endeavors 
was the division among the poor of the 
farming properties that once belonged 
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,to monasteries abolished by her father, 
Henry VIII. For this she became 
known as “The Farmer’s Wife.” Be- 
cause Ridley, Cranmer and Latimer 
followed her around the country try- 
ing to persuade her to abandon Ca- 
tholicism and accept the new religion, 
they became the “Three Blind Mice” 
who ran after the “Farmer’s Wife.” 
Frequently referred to as “the cow” 
because of her lumbering walk, and in- 
dicated as “the cat” because of her 
traits of character, Queen Elizabeth is 
“the cow” who jumped over the moon. 
Mary Stuart’s particular quality of 
beauty earned her the title of “the 
moon,’ which was jumped over, be- 
headed, that is, because of Elizabeth’s 
jealousy. “The little dog who laughed 
to see such sport” was the faithful Earl 
of Leicester,-upon whom Elizabeth 
knew she could count to come trotting 
to her whistle. To be allowed to serve 
at the queen’s table was an honor re- 
served for noble families. The serving 
men accorded this privilege were called 
“the dishes”; the women were known 
as “the spoons.” When the “dish,” the 
Earl of Hertford, ran away with the 
“spoon,” Lady Catherine Grey, it was 
because Elizabeth would permit no 
love affairs at court but her own. 
When their marriage became known, 
the infuriated queen condemned them 
to the Tower, to be imprisoned await- 
ing execution. Month after month the 
unhappy pair were left wondering 
when they would be called upon to 
walk across the green to the execution- 
er’s block, to pay for the injury to 
Elizabeth’s vanity. After seven years, 
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she ended this torment by graciously 
ordering them beheaded. 

No one seems to have been much 
impressed by Mary Tudor’s romance 
with impoverished Philip of Spain. He 
was “the little husband no bigger than 
her thumb.” The “little garters” she 
gave him “to garter up his hose” were 
the Order of the Garter awarded him 
at their marriage. Constant bickering 
between them inspired verses. 

My little old man and I fell out; 

Pil tell you what it was all about. 

I had money and he had none 

And that’s the way the trouble begun. 

The man “all tattered and torn” 
who lived in the house that Jack 
(Horner) built, was also the “priest 
all shaven and shorn.” When Bishop 
Still chose an easy life and Henry 
VIII's good will rather than the hard- 
ships entailed in remaining faithful to 
the true religion, he became “all tat- 
tered and torn” in character aad repu- 
tation among the loyal Catholics, 

Bitterness lies in every line of the 
satires on Henry VIII. His rapacity 
provides subject material for more 
jingles than any other of the Reforma- 
tion characters. “I Love Sixpence” and 
“To market, to market to buy a fat 
pig,” are among those dedicated to his 
greed. 

In time the practice of contriving 
double-meaning doggerel became a 
kind of national game, and quite in- 


‘ cidental news, finally, was conveyed 


in riddles, 

Lord Bacon’s daily constitutional 
from Highgate to Hampstead Heath 
became quipworthy because he cus- 
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tomarily stopped to have his tea at the was more exciting when it had to be 
cottage of a widow who raised hens. decoded; or possibly the habit of pro- 


Hickety pickety, my black hen, tecting themselves became second na- 
She lays eggs for gentlemen. ture. After all, in those days no one 
Gentlemen come every day could be sure of his neck, and a news- 
To see what my good hen doth lay. hawk couldn’t hope to make a head- 


It may have been that the Winchells line with his head on, if an irritated 
and-the Peglers of the 16th century monarch made a deadline for taking it 
thought ordinary back-fence gossip off. 


I Shall Never Forget It 


N THE early fall of 1918 one of my brothers was drafted and sent to 
Texas, which seemed a million miles from our Indiana home. What 


kept our heartstrings doubly taut concerning him was the fear of influenza 


which was claiming many victims throughout the country. To add to the 
home circle’s worries, I also was several hundred miles away at school, where 
we students were flu-quarantined almost from our arrival in mid-September 
until the end of October. The latter circumstance afforded me ample leisure 
for worry as well as for study. I.sent a Sacred Heart badge to my brother in 
camp and asked him to wear it constantly; I also had a Mass offered in honor 
of the Sacred Heart for his safety. All this while our good mother converted 
her worries into rosaries, praying several each day, as my younger sister told 
me later. 

What follows we learned through the kindness of the chaplain. My brother, 
like many of the other boys, contracted the flu in severe form. After a few 
days the chaplain missed him from the ranks and upon inquiring found him 
laid out with several rows of bodies that awaited the arrival of more caskets. 
The chaplain paused to say a prayer for the repose of my brother’s soul and 
then wound a rosary about the cold left hand. An hour or so later he retraced 
his steps along the rows of corpses, reflecting on the brevity of man’s sojourn 
on earth, how those boys had so quickly and quietly passed from this life. As 
he again paused near the body of my brother he noticed to his amazement that 
the rosary which he had placed on my brother’s left hand now rested in the 
right. Convinced that no other person would have interfered to make such 
exchange, he reported the case. Immediately my brother’s seemingly lifeless 
body was taken in and nursed back to consciousness and gradually to health. 

S. M. H. 


Readers are invited to submit similar experiences. We shall pay $25 on 
publication for acceptable ones. Sorry we can’t return manuscripts, 
but we shall carefully consider all that are submitted.—The editors. 
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By JAMES A. FARLEY 
Condensed from The Sign* 


fice more than a quarter of a century 
I have carried in my pocket a defi- 
nition of politics. I believe it was writ- 
ten by Andrew Oliver the founder of 
the Political Journal. It reads, “Politics 
is the most hazardous of all profes- 
sions. There is not another in which a 
man can hope to do so much good to 
his fellow creatures; neither is there 
any in which he may so easily lose his 
own soul; nor is there another in 
which a positive and strict veracity 
is ‘so difficult. But danger is the insep- 
arable companion of honor. With all 
the temptations and degradations that 
beset it, politics is still the noblest ca- 
reer that any man can choose.” 

Mr. Oliver said a mouthful. I can 
attest to that out of instructive, if at 
times trying, experience gathered in 
35 years of active political life. For the 
past four years I have been an interest- 
ed observer learning much that escap- 
ed me when I was in the rough and 
tumble of town, county, state, and na- 
tional politics. In my later years, I 
have been urged to expound my po- 
litical philosophy. While I am not a 
philosopher, except as the passage of 
years promotes contemplation and re- 
flection of one’s way of life, I do have 


some knowledge of political life. 

I do not entirely subscribe to the 
dictum that the proper study of man- 
kind is man; I would raise men’s eyes 
higher to the contemplation of a di- 
vine and beneficent Providence. But 
for the politician there is no study 
more rewarding than the cultivation 
of his fellow men in every walk of life. 
Only through knowledge of his fellows 
can a man hope to lead or influence 
them. 

The hazards of politics come not 
from campaigns and elections, as might 
be supposed, but rather from the na- 
ture of the creature that engages in 
politics. Ambition, love, jealousy, hate 
and the many emotions and reactions 
man is heir to frequently affect the 
course of nation and world more than 
principles or circumstances or events. 

Politics is no place for the timid 
man; he who hesitates will lose the 
election. Frequently the man in public 
life is called upon to make split-second 
decisions, usually in the heat of cam- 
paigns or in times of crisis. While de- 
lay solves some problems, the man who 
puts off decisions too long finds his 
career crushed by the weight of the 
accumulated heap. 


16 *Union City, N. J. August, 1948. 
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And politics is no place for the cor- 
rupt or dishonest. Sooner or later, evil 
deeds rise to confound the guilty. In 
my time I have been criticized for help- 
ing men who have betrayed their trust. 
Somehow I could never feel anything 
but pity for them. I have no capacity 
for hate and but little for censure. I 
feel that a man found wanting in po- 
litical honesty suffers enough in stand- 
ing revealed as a weakling, unworthy 
of the reliance placed in him by his 
friends and the electorate. I have sym- 
pathy for him as one has sympathy for 
the afflicted. 

In the final analysis, the politician 
has nothing to offer but his word. If 
he tells the truth and keeps his word, 
he gains the devotion of his friends 
and the respect of his enemies. Men 
may and do have honest differences. 
More often than not there is something 
to be said on both sides of a question. 
Though compromise is the usual meas- 
ure of political progress, this does not 
mean that principles or ideals are to be 
raised or lowered in any skirmish; 
they can and should be nailed to the 
mast. 

Truth is the easier as well as the 
more respected course. I had an early 
lesson in this from Charles E. Murphy, 
leader of Tammany Hall, whom many 
might regard as a strange preceptor. 
I approached him when Alfred E. 
Smith was first elected governor of 
New York, after a campaign in which 
I played a small part. I felt entitled to 
the post of secretary to the State Indus- 
trial commission. My sights were not, 
I modestly felt, fixed too high. Mr. 


Murphy told me that, while he was 
impressed by my earnestness and abil- 
ity, he felt I lacked experience for the 
place and that it should go to someone 
else. I was bitter for a time, but, as 
disappointment died, Mr. Murphy’s 
attitude seemed more and more rea- 
sonable to me. As a result, I have never 
concealed the truth from an applicant 
for a position. In the end, I always 
find him grateful, as I was. 

In the rare instance where one can- 
not tell the truth, because he is bound 
by his word not to reveal confidences 
or advance information, it is not neces- 
sary to become involved in complicated 
evasions or falsehoods, Again the easier 
method is to acknowledge that you 
are sorry but just can’t answer the 
questions, The passing of one’s word 
is the execution of a sacred bond. It is 
so with most men in political life as it 
is with the great majority of men 
everywhere. 

In politics, it is well to start at the 
very bottom rung of the ladder, be- 
cause each rung gained has its delights, 
and the loftier the climb, the more 
gratifying the view from above. The 
usual first step is bringing voters to the 
polls. There is no better way to meet 
people in the district than by offering 
them favors. This develops courtesy 
and ability to meet people. 

The second step is ringing doorbells 
to solicit votes for a candidate or party. 
If the young man attracts the notice of 
his superiors he is given greater re- 
sponsibilities either within the party 
organization or in public service or 
both. He may rise in responsible but 
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appointive administrative posts; he 
may work into the ranks of the king 
makers, or he may travel by the elec- 
tive rung to the highest office in his 
city, county, state or nation. But where 
the opportunities are limitless, so are 
the capacities for service. Nothing has 
given me greater pleasure in my years 
in politics than the services I was able 
to give. To this day I find, wherever I 
go, someone is always taking my hand 
to thank me for a service I have usually 
forgotten. 

It is my belief that we should be 
governed by political parties. From the 
dawn of self-government in Greece, it 
was natural that political parties should 
vie for the management of the govern- 
ment. While it is not surprising that 
parties should take color and appeal 
from their leadership, it should not be 
forgotten that parties have basic prin- 
ciples which differ sharply, and which 
are constantly being renovated by the 
play of social and economic forces 
within the party and the country. 

In the U.S. we have two parties 
with more or less fixed ranks and a 
large number of independent voters 
who swing from party to party under 
the attraction of personalities or party 
platforms, the pressure of events, and 
often out of mere disappointment with 
the performances of the party in pow- 
er. This is, I am convinced, as it should 
be. As a life-long Democrat, I am a 
firm believer in the two-party system 
and feel it would be a tragedy if either 
the Democratic or the Republican 
party were to pass from the scene. 

I believe men and women should 
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seek to correct within the party what 
they dislike in the party. In my own 
case I strongly opposed the majority 
of my party on the issue of a third 
term for President Roosevelt. I am still 
opposed to a third term for any presi- 
dent. But I am not opposed to the 
Democratic party. } participated in the 
national convention that voted for a 
third term and by that participation 
bound myself to accept the will of the 
majority. While I resigned from the 
cabinet, not wishing to embarrass the 
administration by remaining in a high 
position, I voted the Democratic tick- 
et. Again in 1944, when my opposition 
had increased rather than lessened, I 
voted the Democratic ticket because I 
had once more participated in the na- 
tional convention where I and others 
like me were voted down. 

I was not happy in the Democratic 
party, but I could not bring myself to 
enter the Republican party for the sole 
purpose of defeating the party to which 
I owed so much and which I had help- 
ed put in power. Nor could I form a 
third party merely to have a yard of 
my own to play in because the big boys 
wouldn't play my way. We have a 
third party today, formed by one who 
wouldn’t play according to the rules in 
the Republican or the Democratic 
parties. I, for one, don’t want a third 
party in this country. The two great 
political parties help our nation by 
promoting unity. A third party can 
promote only minority rule and tend 
to leave the country the prey of dema- 
gogues and malcontents. 

Disappointment should not promote 
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cynicism, for the bitter cynic loses his 
friends and damages his soul. Not all 
aspirants can win nomination, and 
only one candidate can win the elec- 
tion. While defeat is not pleasant, it 
is seldom fatal, and there is always 
another election on the horizon. 

Discontent is a more virulent disease. 
Often it is the harder to bear than dis- 
appointment because it entails ostra- 
cism of a sort. Once a man is divested 
of the powers of his office, he frequent- 
ly finds that those he regarded as 
friends pass him by and that those for 
whom he did most know him net. 
[t isnot a pleasant experience, althoug } 
there are some who hold it to be a great 
developer of character. In my own 
case | was saved from cynicism by the 
firm knowledge I was right and by the 
kind words of the many who sought 
me out to commend my action or to 
give thanks for services I had render- 
ed, 

As I favor the two-party system, so 
am I opposed to the one-party system 
in vogue in some of the nations where 
it is proclaimed as true democracy. | 
do not want to confine my participa- 
tion in government to voting ja, yes, 
aye, or da to the whim of any totalitar- 
ian overlord. The party should be the 
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servant of its members, not their mas- 
ter. It should be open to all who wish 
to join it, not the exclusive society of 
assassins, And it should be competing 
for national good will, not dictating 
the way of life. 

Oliver’s statement that politics, with 
all its faults, is still the noblest of 
careers, merits contemplation. It may 
appear, as Robert Louis Stevenson 
said, “Politics is perhaps the only pro- 
fession for which no preparation is 
thought necessary,” yet no other is so 
essential for the distribution of tem- 
poral happiness.and the preservation 
of the liberties that make our way of 
life. 

He who chooses politics as a career 
will have the experience of ages to 
guide him in reaching for higher if 
unattainable goals. In extending his 
grasp he may give his name to an age 
where it may shine brightly for all 
time. For those to whom such fame is 
denied, there is comfort in knowing 
that we are providing experience to 
be drawn upon by those to come. Pol- 
iticians are the progenitors of the per- 
fect rulers of the future, men in whom 
thought and action will be delicately 
balanced and from whose rule politi- 
cal blessings will flow. 


Ss” 
Feeble Fable 


A 10-year-old pupil at a progressive school in Washington returned home 
one afternoon with his report card. 

“What are your marks?” his mother asked. 

“I got 28 in geography, 32 in arithmetic, and 35 in spelling. But,” and a 


proud smile swept over his face, “I got 95 in postwar planning.” 
‘ —Boston Globe. 
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At-one-ment means the same 


rs of the Atonement 


By BROTHER ANGELUS, T.S.A. 


N SOME early date in his 
religious career the 
late Father Paul James Fran- 
cis, S.A., founder and Supe- 
rior General of the Friars of 
the Atonement, had vowed 
privately in the spirit of pov- 
erty never more to touch 
money. Nor did he ever after- 
wards. While Father Paul 
was by no means an eccentric, 
he has been called, in a world- 
ly sense, the millionaire who 
wouldn’t touch money. I have seen 
him open more than one letter con- 
taining money and spill it on his desk 
for one of the brother secretaries to put 
away for the treasurer. On a trip to 
Philadelphia with him I handled the 
money, paying for what was necessary, 
even putting the nickel into the tele- 
phone for him to make a call. 

While this facet of a truly remark- 
able man’s character is very interesting 
and, when understood, admirable in 
his tenacity in the keeping of his vow, 
there was never anything of levity to 
be found in any of Father Paul’s ac- 
tivities. He was in dead earnest in all 
that he did; but was by no means 
above throwing a ball or pitching 
horseshoes upon occasion; nor was he 
devoid of a sense of humor, for he 
enjoyed the gaudeamus gatherings 
20 





held monthly in the college 
as well as the high spirits pre- 
dominant at table in the 
* monastic refectory on feast 


days. 
The principal aim of the 
congregation which he 


founded was “To form its 
members into a Missionary 
Apostolate whose sacrificial 
motive shall be: Omnid pro 
Christo et Saluté Hominum, 
and to this end the Friars of 
the Atonement will devote themselves 
to the work of, 1. reconciling sinners 
to God through the Precious Blood; 
2. winning non-Catholics to the obedi- 
ence of St. Peter; 3. the conversion of 
the heathen.” 

He set himself to this work as an 
Episcopalian boy at the age of ten. 
After a conversation with his father, 
an Anglican clergyman with Roman 
Catholic leanings, he felt sure that he 
would found a religious order to 
preach the word of God and the sub- 
mission of all Christians to the Pope. 

He was born Lewis Thomas Watt- 
son on January 16, 1863, at Milling- 
ton, Kent County, Maryland, the son 
of the rector of St. Clement’s parish 
there. He was ordained in the Epis- 
copal Church in 1885. In 1893 he ar- 
rived at the name of the religious order 
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he would found by imitating St. Fran- 
cis. When Francis was uncertain of 
the manner of life God wanted him 
to live he settled his difficulties by turn- 
ing to the Scriptures, opening the book 
three times, and accepting the texts 
he found as God’s will in his regard. 
During a sermon, Mr. Wattson came 
upon, “We joy in God through our 
Lord Jesus Christ, by whom we have 
now received the Atonement.” (Rom. 
V, II. King James version.) 

Carrying his plan into action in 
1895, Rev. Mr. Wattson became the 
superior of a number of unmarried 
Episcopal clergymen called the Asso- 
ciate Mission at Omaha. His public 
acknowledgement of Papal Supremacy. 
and the establishment of the purposes 
of his society followed in 1898. The 
following year near the Hudson River, 
he took up residence, with the permis- 
sion of the owner, on the now holy 
mountain of Graymoor in an old paint 
shop, beginning an almost eremetical 
existence in imitation of Francis of 
Assisi on Mount Alverna in Italy. In 
1900 he began to build with his own 
hands his monastery, Saint Paul’s 
Friary, assisted by one or two, some- 
times more, lay brothers and “Broth- 
ers Christopher” who had gathered 
about him. The Brothers Christopher 
were, and are, more or less outcasts of 
society whom Father Paul first took 
in, fed and clothed, dividing what the 
brethren had with them, 

Three years later when most of the 
pulpits of his church were denied to 
him, he founded the monthly maga- 
zine, The Lamp, soon to become 


known far and wide as a pro-Roman 
organ in the Anglican church. From 
Father Paul’s own lips [ have heard the 
story of the 1904 origin of the Union- 
That - Nothing - Be - Lost, which he 
would repeat with rhetorical variation 
from year to year in his sermon on 
the Sunday which commemorates in 
its Gospel of the Mass the 12 baskets of 
fraginents which the Apostles gather- 
ed after the Lord had fed the 5,000 
on the hillside. The purpose of this 
Union is to aid poor churches and for- 
eign missionaries in their temporal 
needs, the neediest first. It is a corpo- 
ration under the laws of the State of 
New York and the administration 
thereof is carried on at Graymoor and 
nearby Peekskill by the Friars of the 
Atonement. 

In 1908 Father Paul set in motion 
the Church Unity Octave which in 
time came to be observed in all Catho- 
lic dioceses, and a few non-Catholic 
as well, in the U. S. and in the churches 
of many foreign countries. It is observ- 
ed from the 18th to the 25th of Jan- 
uary, inclusive, each year. 

In 1909, subsequent to correspond- 
ence with the Apostolic Delegate at 
Washington and with the Holy Father 
himself in Rome, he sought to move 
the entire Society of the Atonement, 
including the Sisters of the Atonement, 
into the Roman Catholic Church in 
order to effect its submission to the 
primacy of Peter. Monsignor Joseph 
Conroy, later Bishop of Ogdensburg, 
administered the ceremony of recep- 
tion of the Congregation into the 
Church. The members were enrolled 
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in the Third Order of St. Francis. On applicants for the religious life are 
June 16, 1910, Brother Paul was or- admitted directly into the novitiate as 
dained a Catholic priest and subse- postulants for a short period of trial, 
quently made profession by vows as a__ followed by the canonical year’s noviti- 
religious according to the Franciscan _ ate. In a picturesque setting at Saranac 
rule. Lake, New York, Saint Joseph’s No- F 
His death occurred February 8, vitiate has been housed since 1941. 
1940, but he lived to see his missions Profession by temporary vows follows 
and branches established in many _ the novitiate, vows being renewed an- 

states and lands, notably a number of — nually for three years, after which they 

houses of the Sisters of the Atonement, © are assumed for life. 

a parallel organization founded by After profession the student gen- 

Miss Lurana White, an early associate erally goes to the Atonement seminary 

of Father Paul in his Anglican days. of the Holy Ghost at Brookland, D. C., 

She was later to be known as Mother _ on the edge of the campus of the Cath- ; 
Lurana Mary Francis, S.A. Her con-  olic University of America for studies 

vent is adjacent to the parish church in philosophy and theology. Ordina- F 
of St. John the Baptist. tion day finds each friar back at Gray- f 


an (en See oe eh 





In a letter I have from Father Paul’s moor. He may be sent to one of the c 
own hand under date of February 26, missions or remain as a teacher in the ( 
1934, he says in part: “Last October I Seminary’s college department. 
made a visitation of our Houses on the Today the Friars of the Atonement ' 
Pacific Coast. First I went to our two include 95 priests, 35 clerics studying 7 
Japanese missions in Vancouver and for the priesthood, 36 lay brothers, , 
Lulu Island, near the city. Then I vis- four cleric novices and eight lay nov- b 
ited our Sisters who have a Mission at _ ices. The Sisters of the Atonement have il 
Delano, California; and from there I more than 200 professed. SI 
went on to Los Angeles.” The exten- The Friars of the Atonement con- n 
sive missionary work of the Sisters has duct the “Ave Maria Hour” in which I 
kept pace with the growth of the Friars _ the lives of the saints are dramatized. n 
in numerous places, for example, in In addition to the Perpetual Novena to 
New York, Philadelphia, Washington, St. Anthony through which many fa- " 
D. C.; Hereford, Tex.; British Colum-  vors are asked by persons throughout ” 
bia, Northern Alberta, Ireland, Eng- the country, a Novena to Our Lady of m 
land, Assisi and in Rome. the Miraculous Medal is conducted at 

The facilities for preparing the St. Christopher’s Inn, Garrison, N. Y., 
future friar are provided in Saint while at the convent of the Sisters a ve 
John’s Atonement Seminary on the monthly novena now in its 35th year E 
Mount of the Atonement. Members of | to Our Lady of the Atonement is ob- q' 
the student body complete their pre- served. . 

t 


paratory studies there. Some older Further afield, friars of the Atone- 
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ment have been found in the ranks of 
military chaplains serving in both 
world wars. In the first of these Father 
Paul himself was a chaplain, visiting 
the soldiers and holding field Masses 
at Camp Smith near Peekskill. Several 
served in the Chaplain’s Corps in the 
war just ended, 


The present Father General of the 
Franciscan Friars of the Atonement 
is the Very Reverend Raphael Francis, 
S.A., elected to that office at the Gen- 
eral Chapter held in July, 1943, ascend- 
ing from the position of vicar general 
which he had held during the closing 


years of the life of the founder. 
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Joke from Heaven 


a statue painting is no snap. On a recent job I fell heir to the task of 
getting behind and under the main altar to remove the Last Supper plaque 
for repainting. The rear of an altar is the place that catches all the excess candles, 
candlesticks, etc., a sort of an ecclesiastical “Fibber McGee’s closet,” $0 to speak. 
Under this altar was a set of chimes, the kind used at Benediction. 

It was pretty stuffy back there and the only place I could see out was a 
crack at the top of the plaque. I was having quite @ time with the boards that 
held it in place when one of them fell over hitting the chimes. It made a racket 
like the crack of doom and I guiltily looked out my crack to see if anyone 
heard. There was a woman entering the church but she acted natural. I was 
busily trying to get the last board off when I hit the chimes again. Being rather 
irritated, I noisily set them out of the way. I peeped out again and was pretty 
surprised to see the woman lying prostrate before the crucifix, making the 
most devout act of contrition I ever expect to witness. Feeling a little ashamed, 
I went on about my business and gave it no more thought until I presented 
my bill to Father. 

Imagine my surprise when he asked me if I had made any unnecessary 
noise the day I had removed the plaque. I told him about hitting the bells so 
much, 

He smiled and said, “Who would think God would use such unethical 
means of getting His way?” 

Bewildered, I asked, “What do you mean?” 

“The woman who was in the church that day is convinced she heard God’s 
voice calling her back to the sacraments,” he answered. “She also heard bells. 
Everyone thought she was about to marry out of the Church, but she couldn’t 
quite make up her mind. She told me she went to confession yesterday.” 

For once in my life I was speechless. What I didn’t tell Father was what 
the “Voice” had said. It was “damn!” Ellen Engel, 
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Marvels of Memory =? — |° 


tel 

By R. WENINGER - 

Condensed from the Liguorian* / \ ES 

an 

[E\ were are 586,040,972,673,024,000 man, manager of a general store in a tha 
human hairs in a cubical mile. This small midwestern town, maintains the 
gem of information was given to the _ that he knows cost and selling price of He 
world about 1750 by an Englishman, each of the 6,000 items in his machin- 
Jedehiah Buxton, who made all his ery department, and of the 3,000 odd - 
calculations without the aid of pencil items in his grocery, hardware, dry- if 
and paper. He wished to prove he had __ goods, drug, confectionery and variety a 
a memory. Jedehiah passed long win- departments. This would be about 7 
ter evenings exercising his memory ~ 18,000 prices. = 
with similar calculations, He spent Another case: Len Halbherr, clerk * 
three months multiplying an English in a Milwaukee butcher shop, lists the ra 
penny, in terms of farthings, 140 times following items as necessary -mental Y 
itself. The answer: 725,958,238,096,- equipment for a meat retailer’s job: bs 


074,907 ,868 ,531,655,993,638,851,106 prices of between 200 and 300 cuts of 
pounds, 2 shillings, 8 pence. Besides meat (if the bone is removed in most 

‘ 1 Ses : Fey 
these substantial contributions to the of these cuts the price changes and a 


world of culture and education, Jede- different list must be remembered); a 
hiah could give, on a second’s notice, canned goods; fruits; vegetables; sau- i: 

sae : s peo 
an itemized account of all the free beer sage, and all package goods. In addi- S 
he had had from the age of 12. tion, before starting such a business, a pp 

Facts about the memory of Jedehiah system of percentages between the Pe 
and other memory wizards ‘arouse wholesale and retail prices must be he 
more envy than admiration in the av- _ established, one for each cut of meat. po 
erage person, who finds himself fre- Profit and loss for trimming each in- ne: 
quently forgetting his wife’s birthday dividual cut of meat must also be ss : 
or wedding anniversary. Yet, the same memorized. In a neighborhood shop, 2. y 
person may go to his place of business the names of a few hundred regular ret 
every day and quote from memory customers must be remembered so that his 


prices of hundreds or even of thou- the clerk can greet them. Yet, few per- 
sands of items without thinking any- sons think of store clerks as memory 
thing of it. For example, Gerhard Eich- _ wizards. 

24 *Liguori, Mo. August, 1948. 
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A fast, facile memory is within the 
reach of every person. Why is it that 
a man who can remember dozens of 
telephone numbers, business and per- 
sonal, will consistently forget to mail 
his wife’s letters? Or why can a woman 
go to the greatest intellectual feasts 
and come away remembering nothing 
that was said, yet forgetting nothing 
that was worn? The difference lies in 
“interest.” When the ready recall of a 
price means holding or losing a posi- 
tion, a man has a greater interest than 
if he has to fear only chagrin for not 
mailing a letter. 

Perhaps everyone has some trouble 
with names and faces. The story is told 
of one man whose memory for faces 
was so poor that once, when accosted 
by a man on the street, he conversed 
with him for a full hour before dis- 
covering, from something that was 
said, that it was his own blood brother. 
Few persons fall that low, but fre- 
quently one hears the remark, “I wish 
I could remember the names of all the 
people I have met!” 

Some men have come close. Caesar 
and Cyrus are said to have known all 
the soldiers in their armies. Themisto- 
cles was able to address some 21,000 
Athenian citizens by name. King Nit- 
kita of Montenegro, who died in 1921, 
was no slouch: he knew the name, age, 
and occupation of all 150,000 men in 
his kingdom. During travels about 
his country, he would accost any man 
by his first name and chat with him 
about his family affairs. Jim Farley, 
Franklin Roosevelt’s first presidential 
campaign manager, made himself fa- 


mous for similar achievements. He 
neglected no local political leader as too 
insignificant. A year after a political 
rally in a small eastern town, one of 
the local chairmen met Farley in 
Washington. Farley called him by his 
first name, inquired about his wife 
and children, and talked over the 
speeches given at the rally a year be- 
fore. It has been estimated that Farley 
could talk familiarly with some 50,000 
individuals. 

A knotty problem for a student is to 
remember what he has heard in class 
and read in books. He might pick up 
a bit of encouragement from Pietro 
Guardi, who, with no formal school- 
ing, knew by heart the Divine Comedy 
of Dante. Many Mohammedans know 
the 2,400,000 words of their Koran in 
this way. 

Fichte, the noted German philoso- 
pher, was able at the age of*8 to repeat 
from memory the whole sermon given 
by a village pastor, arranged by head- 
ings and including illustrative texts. 
Erasmus learned Horace and Terence 
by heart in his teens. Racine, the 
French dramatist and poet, could 
quote entire plays from memory. 
Once, after two copies of a long Greek 
romance in his possession were burn- 
ed, he obtained another copy and com- 
mitted it to memory just in case that 
copy might also be burned. 

Friedrich Wold, founder of scien- 
tific classical philology, at 12 memoriz- 
ed whole cantos of Tasso. About the 
same time he took up the study of the 
English language and borrowed a dic- 
tionary for a month. He committed 
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two thirds of it to memory and copied 
the other third. He had already learn- 
ed a Greek dictionary by heart. Cha- 
teaubriand, French author and states- 
man, could repeat almost word for 
word a sermon he had heard, even 
when he had not paid close attention 
to it. Mozart, after once hearing the 
Miserere of Allegri played, wrote it 
out from memory. 

Edgar Wallace supposedly could 
identify any passage from any book 
he had written, a rather difficult thing 
for a writer as prolific as he. One of 
the most interesting memory tales is 
that of Col. Arthur Lynch. While 
awaiting trial in prison for an alleged 
crime, he was denied the use of pen 
and paper. He overcame the handicap 
by thinking out his novel and then 
committing the unwritten work to 
memory. At first he was able to do 
only a little a day, but the longer he 
worked at it the more he could com- 
pose and memorize. Two years later 
he was acquitted; and promptly wrote, 
from memory, a complete novel of 
70,000 words. 

Most of the masters used little aids 
to memory. Dugald Stewart tells of 
a young woman, who, like Fichte and 
Chateaubriand, could repeat entire 
sermons heard once. Her trick was to 
connect in her mind each part of the 
discourse with a part of the ceiling in 
the church. Ruckle, the man who 
astounded psychologists at a conven- 
tion in Vienna by learning, in 13 min- 
utes, 204 figures so that he could re- 
peat them, said he separated the figures 
into columns and remembered each 
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column as a unit. He also resolved 
them into their prime factors, and at 
the same time made visual images of 
what he had heard. He maintained this 
was easier than just remembering the 
figures. 

Mnemonics have aided many who 
claimed poor memories. Here are ex- 
amples of such mental crutches. The 
spectrum’s colors can be recalled by 
their first letters arranged into the 
name “Roy G. Biv”; the feasts of the 
Church that have fasting vigils make 
up the word “Caps” (Christmas, As- 
sumption, Pentecost and All Saints). 
One stratagem of this type is exempli- 
fied by Pikes Peak. It is said to be easy 
to remember that the height of the 
peak is 12,365 feet by putting together 
the number of months and days in a 
year. It is an excellent example of 
mnemotechnics, though someone is 
likely to mention the fact that Pikes 
Peak is 14,108 feet high. 

Perhaps the greatest aid to imprev- 
ing one’s memory consists of acquir- 
ing the knack of arranging the mate- 
rial to be memorized in good order. 

The field of mathematics has been 
one of the primary fields for memory 
experts. Jedehiah Buxton appears to 
have been the first rapid mental cal- 
culator on record, The mathematical 
wizard, however, is often the type who 
is helpless in other fields. Of Buxton 
the records read, “In regard to mat- 
ters outside of arithmetic he appeared 
stupid.” In 1754, when brought to 
London to be tested by the Royal So- 
ciety, he went to see Richard III per- 
formed. During the play he fixed his 
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attention upon the number of steps 
taken by the leading actor, Mr. Gar- 
rick, and the exact number of words 
he spoke in relation to the number of 
steps. Afterwards, when asked how he 
liked the play, he was able only to say 
how many steps were taken and how 


many words spoken. 

Another master of figures was Tom 
Fuller, the Virginia calculator. On one 
occasion, when being tested on his 
prowess, it took him a minute and a 
half to estimate the number of seconds 
in 70 years, 17 days, and 12 hours. His 
examiners, who worked the problem 
out on paper, came up with a different 
answer. A check showed that the ex- 
aminer had forgotten to take into ac- 
count the leap years. Fuller was cor- 
rect. 

Zachariah Dase, after glancing over 
a row of 12 figures, could repeat them 
backwards and forwards, and in every 
other order. He could multiply them 
instantaneously by one or two figures 
at pleasure. 

A special field for mental wizards 
is that of languages. Herald Ludwig 
Schutz, of Frankfort, Germany, learn- 
ed fluently no fewer than 200 different 
languages. He identified, by their lan- 
guage, several Pawnee Indians who 
were traveling through Germany with 
a circus and posing as Sioux. Their 
astonishment tricked them into admit- 
ting their fraud. 

But the undisputed mastery in the 
field belongs to Joseph Caspar Cardinal 
Mezzofanti. Ripley calls him the great- 
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est of the world’s linguists. In the 
course of his life he gained complete 
mastery of 114 languages, in addition 
to 72 dialects. He is the only man of 
whom there is expert testimony that 
in at least 54 languages “he was as 
proficient as an educated native.” It 
took him four months of intensive 
study to master Chinese to perfection, 
the language on which he spent the 
most time. He once preached in the 
“Californian” language to ecclesiasti- 
cal students of the College of the Prop- 
aganda in Rome. In “Californian” he 
included the various Indian dialects of 
the state. 

The poet Byron is supposed to 
have learned “Cockney slang” from 
this man who never left his native 
Italy. 

The cardinal’s theory seems very 
simple. Said he, “When one_ has 
learned ten or a dozen languages es- 
sentially different from one another, 
one may, with study and _ attention, 
learn any number of them.” Despite 
the greatness of his achievement, Car- 
dinal Mezzofanti stated that his meth- 
od of learning was “none other than 
that of our school boys, by writing out 
paradigms and words and committing 
them to memory.” This offers some 
consolation to the ordinary man. He 
had the habit of thinking, when alone, 
in each and all of his various languages 
so that, without the presence of a 
second person, he enjoyed the advan- 
tages of practice in conversation in dif- 
ferent languages. 
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Beauty below ground 
pa = 
Tourmaline 


By RICHARD M. PEARL 


Condensed chapter of a book* 


EM collectors and jewelers are vy- 
ing with each other to obtain 
the finest specimens of tourmaline, one 
of the wonders of the mineral king- 
dom. It presents an incomparable di- 
versity of color, a complex crystal form, 
a remarkable range of physical proper- 
ties and a curious history. It was known 
to the ancients, but its exact nature 
was not understood. It was thoroughly 
confused with other gems, and its in- 
dividuality was lost. In the middle of 
the 17th century some long crystals of 
a dark-green color reached Europe 
from Brazil and were called “Brazilian 
emerald,” a name which has since been 
applied commonly (though of course 
incorrectly) to all green tourmaline. 
One summer day in 1703, in Amster- 
dam, the story was further complicat- 
ed. Several children were playing in 
a courtyard with some colored stones 
which had been brought, together with 
other foreign merchandise, from dis- 
tant Ceylon, then a Dutch possession. 
The hot sun shone unmercifully, and 
under its influence the stones lost their 
passiveness and began to attract and 


repel light objects such as ashes and 
straws. The perplexed traders were un- 
able to account for this startling’ evi- 
dence of animation, and disposed of 
the matter by naming the strange play- 
things aschenirekkers or “ash-draw- 
ers.” The story spread abroad, and the 
French Academy of Sciences was pre- 
sented with a demonstration of the 
mineral’s inexplicable powers. 

For a period of about 40 years there 
Was no serious investigation, but in- 
terest was suddenly revived when a 
German physician published the re 
sults of his private research on the sub- 
ject. Philosophers throughout Europe 
joined with physicists in discussing the 
mystery, and fashionable society lis 
tened with eager curiosity. Specimens 
were rare—a Dr. Heberden had the 
only one in England—so that it was 
not until other crystals could be ob 
tained that “ash-drawer’s” similarity 
to certain black stones which had been 
known for many years was discovered. 
For them all the name tourmaline, de 
rived from an old Singhalese word, 
was adopted. Each color variety now 
has its own name, a relic of the time 
when their common relationship was 
unsuspected, 

The major part of American tour- 
maline has been found in Maine and 
California. Indians and cowboys col- 
lected tourmaline in California as early 
as 1872, and the deposits in San Diego 
and Riverside counties were perhaps 
the choicest in the world, especially 
notable for the size and perfection of 
their crystals. Pink stones have been 
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shipped rather extensively (the trade 
amounting to $100,000 in the peak 
year) to China, where many have been 
cut and resold as finishel gems or 
ornaments. 

Tourmaline was discovered in Maine 
quite by accident. One day at the close 
of autumn in 1820 two students, Eli- 


jah Hamlin and Ezekiel Holmes, | 


stopped on a grassy knoll to admire 
the sunset, when one of them was at- 
tracted by a flash of green light. Turn- 
ing to the place, he saw a broken piece 
of a green mineral crystal lying among 
the earthy roots of a tree upturned by 
the wind. Search for additional speci- 
mens was prevented by approaching 
darkness, and plans were laid for the 
next day. During the night, winter 
came with a heavy snow which cov- 
ered the ground until spring. On the 
first clear day of the following year 
the two young men resumed their ex- 
plorations, and from cavities in the 
rock that had been weakened by the 
elements, they brought to view some 
beautiful crystals, clear, bright, richly 
colored, delicately formed. They were 
the first of the splendid tourmalines 
which were to astound gem collectors 
during the following decades. Mount 
Mica in the town of Paris and near- 
by Hebron and Auburn have produced 
thousands of excellent stones. 

A few tourmalines have been found 
in other states also, especially Con- 
necticut. They occur in many coun- 
tries, but only a few countries are 
important producers. Brazilian stones 
are widely known and admired and 
constitute a leading mineral resource 
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of that nation. Superb gems have come 
from Russia and Siberia. Elba, the 
island to which Napoleon was exiled 
after Leipzig, has yielded a variety of 
colors. Madagascar tourmalines are 
equal in beauty to those found in more 
accessible places, and Burma, Cey- 
lon, India, and Africa are additional 
sources of quality material. 
Color—this one word describes the 
tremendous appeal which tourmaline 
has for the discriminating lover of 
gems. Color in single hues and in poly- 
chrome, color exquisitely blended and 
sharply contrasted, color richly streak- 
ed and delicately modulated, color 
usually serene, sometimes glowing, 
often shy and furtive, evanescent tints 
which come into view and as quickly 
disappear or merge into others. For 
tourmaline is characterized by a pro- 
nounced dichroism, so strong that the 
individual components of the color 
may be seen without an instrument as 
the gem is turned. John Ruskin says 
whimsically in Ethics of the Dust, “All 
the light that gets into it, I believe, 
comes out a good deal the worse, and is 
not itself again for a long while.” Ex- 
pert cutters endeavor to obtain the 
most favorable color from each crystal. 
Tourmaline varies from water-clear 
to opaque and black and includes prac- 
tically every known shade and tint of 
the spectrum. A single crystal may be 
half red and half green, crowned with 
white, with lines of demarcation so 
sharp that the parts seem to have been 
cemented together. One from Elba 
may be colorless for its entire length 
except a black top; or a prism from 
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Madagascar may have a whole row of 
different colors along its edge. Rare 
specimens have blue and green at ex- 
treme ends. Many crystals are zoned 
in the opposite way, so that a piece cut 
as a loaf of bread is sliced shows a 
somewhat circular center of one color 
surrounded by rings of other colors. 
Brazilian stones often have a red core 
encircled by a white zone and a green 
outer border, resembling a round slice 
of watermelon. Many California crys- 
tals are similar but have the succession 
of colors reversed. This color arrange- 
ment of tourmaline is perhaps the most 
remarkable feature of a mineral re- 
plete with wonder. 

Rose and pink tourmaline is called 
rubellite. Fine gems command a high 
price, particularly those approaching 
ruby in depth of color. “Brazilian sap- 
phire” is blue tourmaline, and indico- 
lite is a deeper blue. “Brazilian emer- 
ald” is green tourmaline, which is 
relatively widespread in Brazil; a few 
gems from South Africa are a color 
that rivals emerald and are distin- 
guished from it partly by their superior 
brilliancy. “Ceylonese peridot” is hon- 
ey-yellowish-green tourmaline. Of the 
other varieties, siberite is violet, dravite 
is brown, and schorl is black; colorless 
tourmaline is called achroite. Tourma- 
line has earned for itself the sobriquet, 
the rainbow gem. Tourmaline cat’s- 
eye is sufficiently fibrous to show a 
wavy band of light when the stone is 
cut with a rounded top. 

Crystals of tourmaline are unique. 
They are the only ones that occur in 
prisms having a rounded triangular 
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outline, and they are always lined and 
furrowed along their length. When 
the crystals have faces developed at 
both termimations, the forms at the two 
ends are different. This phenomenon 
is known as polarity, and is made evi- 
dent in various other ways. When a 
crystal of tourmaline is either heated 
or cooled it is electrically charged, 
positive at one end and negative at 
the opposite, attracting and repelling 
small particles, as was noticed by the 
Dutch children 250 years ago. 

The chemical composition of tour- 
maline is complex. To quote Ruskin 
again, in answer to Mary’s question, 
“And what is it made of?” he says, “A 
little of everything; there’s always flint, 
and clay, and magnesia in it; and the 
black is iron, according to its fancy; 
and there’s boracic acid, if you know 
what it is; and if you don’t, I cannot 
tell you today, and it doesn’t signify; 
and there’s potash and soda; and, on 
the whole, the chemistry of it is more 
like a medieval doctor’s prescription 
than the making of a respectable min- 
eral.” The different kinds of tourma- 
line really belong to a mineral series. 
The beautiful tints are due mostly to 
the presence of alkalies, Rubellite owes 
its lovely red to lithium. Brown tour- 
maline contains magnesium, and the 
black stones are colored by iron. 

Tourmaline is suitable for all types 
of jewelry, but its moderate hardness 
and its wealth of pleasing color render 
it especially desirable for costuming. 
Black tourmaline has had a limited 
vogue as a mourning stone. Besides its 
ornamental uses, for which its color 
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is responsible, tourmaline has a num- 
ber of scientific applications that are 
due to its peculiar electrical properties. 
It measures the intensity of radium 
emanations; in “tourmaline tongs” it 
serves to detect polarization; small 
variations in pressure, such as those 
experienced by submarines, are regis- 
tered by it; and it is valued for experi- 
mental work in electricity. During the 
war a scientific agency of the British 
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government advertised for tourmaline 
crystals half an inch or more in diam- 
eter. 

Because of its exceptional color char- 
acteristics and its intriguing story, 
tourmaline has been successfully fea- 
tured by many jewelers, who have used 
it to create a new fashion among the 
gem-loving American public. Collec- 
tors of beautiful things display pieces 
of tourmaline with justifiable pride. 


Purposeful dichotomy 


POSTSCRIPT for the PREJUDICED 


By CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 


Condensed from From the Housetops* 


INCE my conversion to the Roman 
Catholic faith, more than 8,000 
strangers have written me let- 

ters on the subject. The overwhelming 
majority understood, in general, that 
steady movement of the soul towards 
God, which combined with a firm re- 
solve of amendment, signifies a con- 
version. But a minority, while claim- 
ing to understand a “conversion to 
Christ,” said they were totally at a 
loss to grasp why this should take the 
form of Catholicism. And of this num- 
ber, which was gratifyingly small, al- 
most as many wrote to tell me the 
“real” reason why I became a Catholic, 


as to ask me what the reason had been. 

I have arranged these “real” rea- 
sons, so generously provided by my 
telepathic correspondents, in pairs, 
which may suggest to thoughtful read- 
ers that many of the contradictory 
charges could stem from a parent root: 
prejudice. Here they are: 

That I was “no longer able to fall in 
love with anybody”; and that I was 
“probably in love with some Catholic.” 

That I “needed all those lowdown, 
dumb Catholic votes in Connecticut 
in order to get elected to the Senate”; 
and that I needed some “high-sound- 
ing reason to retire from politics.” 


*23 Arrow St., Cambridge, 38, Mass. June, 1948. 
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One writer of the “get-votes-from- 
Catholics” school warned I wouldn’t 
get them, because Catholics are “not 
so dumb after all”; another said it 
didn’t matter “how many ignorant 
Catholics vote for you, you are licked, 
anyway.” Possibly. the prejudices of 
these two gentlemen were more polit: 
ical than religious. 

Others said that “I had lost my rea- 
son”; and that I “never had any 
sense”; that I had “lost my faith”; and 
that I had “never had any belief in 
God.” 

That I was “unfamiliar with the 
teachings of Scripture”; and that I had 
been “poring over the Bible (‘that 
Book’) too much.” Some of those who 
credited me with reading Scripture 
suggested that my error was in relying 
on my own interpretation of the Bible, 
instead of following Protestant author- 
ity (usually a pamphlet of a com- 
pletely anonymous nature). Others felt 
that my mistake was in not relying on 
my own interpretation, but in follow- 
ing “Catholic authority.” 

I was told that I “didn’t know what 
Catholicism was all about”; and that 
I had “probably been soaking up Ca- 
tholicism for years.” 

That I “probably yearned to go into 
a convent and lead a good life”; and 
that I needed a cover-up to do what I 
liked “without being caught.” 

That I was a “Cassandra haunted by 
miseries of mankind, which plainly 
nobody could contemplate without go- 
ing crazy—or Catholic”; and that, Pol- 
lyanna-like, I “refused to face the evils 
in life,” which “have to be faced, in 
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all their true horror, if we are to save 
our souls.” 

That I “didn’t know what priests 
were like”; and that I “had been hob- 
nobbing too: long with the Roman 
clergy.” 

That I had been “swept into the 
Church on an emotional tide of hys- 
teria”; and that I had been “eased into 
it by cold, apparently logical, Jesuitical 
arguments.” 

One very popular “real” reason of- 
fered by male correspondents, in what 
is certainly an ungallant vein, was that 
my conversion had something to do 
with encroaching middle age, or loss 
of youthful attractions. I have sincé 
been informed by other converts tha 
if one’s conversion comes in youth, it 
is attributed to the “effect of puberty” 
or “adolescence”; if it comes in old 
age, it is occasioned by “senility” or 
“fear of old age and death.” There is 
no “acceptable time of the Lord” in 
the eyes of those affected by unreason- 
ing prejudice. 

In the course of giving me the “real” 
reason why | bécame a convert, many 
of these more or less dogmatic non- 
Catholics gave me also “real” reasons 
why they could never accept Roman 
Catholicism. 

The Roman Catholic Church “mess- 
es into politics everywhere on the face 
of the earth”; and it “takes no real 
interest in practical politics.” It “caters 
to the poor and the superstitious”; it 
“caters to the rich and clever”; it is a 
“bourgeois, middle class monopoly. } 
It “plays on the emotions of the old 
it “appeals to the emotions of t 
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young”; and-“popery is the refuge of 


middle-aged women.” 

Its “sole purpose is to keep you feel- 
ing like a sinner and a worm”; and it 
“encourages dopes to think they can 
become saints.” 

It “encourages widespread _illiter- 
acy”; and it publishes “too many news- 
papers, books and pamphlets.” It 
“worships images”; and it “adores in- 
visible abstractions.” 

It “encourages childbirth” when 
“we already have too many unem- 
ployed, poverty-stricken people”; and 
it “discourages childbirth when the 
national birth rate is falling.” (The 
Church’s error, it seems, is to encour- 
age childbirth among people who are 
married, and discourage it among 
those who are not, especially nuns and 
priests.) 

“Everybody knows its position on 


marriage (fidelity and indissolubility ) 


goes against the laws of nature”; and 
it “forbids the use of contraceptives 
simply because they interfere with the 
laws of nature.” 

It preaches the “disgusting doctrine” 
that man is “born sinful”; and it “for- 
gives people sins that God alone can 
forgive them of.” It “excommunicates 
for the slightest disobedience”; and it 
“never kicks any lousy sinner out.” 

It “thrives nowhere except in back- 
ward communities and subsistence- 
level agricultural countries like Mex- 
ico and in South America”; and “there 
is nothing more alarming than the 


progress that the Roman Church is 


aking in America, particularly in 
e northern industrial centers.” 
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It “has a very short memory, since 
it refuses to remember the horrors of 
the Inquisition” (which took place 465 
years ago); and “if it had any his- 
torical perspective, instead of trying to 
excite people about the communist 
persecution of religion, it would take 
the long view,” and remember that 
“the greatest causes are sometimes 
marked by violence,” and that “good 
can come of evil.” 

It “lacks political courage”; and it 
“stuck its neck out politically when it 
gave last rites to condemned nazi quis- 
lings.” 

It “no longer breeds nor recognizes 
saints and martyrs, as it did in the old 
days”; and it “is ridiculous to canonize 
a person who just died, like Mother 
Cabrini.” It “is no longer a thing any- 
body is willing to die for”; and “a lot 
of priests and nuns in Spain rushed 
out to die for these ridiculous supersti- 
tions.” 

It “refuses to argue what it stands 
for, because it is afraid”; and it “stuffs 
Catholic dogma down the throat of 
anybody who will listen.” 

It makes the faithful “kneel, in de- 
fiance of pneumonia on a lot of cold 
marble”; and it “pads the pews of the 
‘faithful.’” It is so impoverished it 
“doesn’t even heat the churches of our 
city”; and “all that can be said for it 
is that it provides the poor with some 
place to go to stay out of the cold.” 

Its altar rails are jammed by “ig- 
norant bums in rags and tatters who 
don’t know any better”; and its altar 
rails are crowded by “ladies in sables- 
and diamonds.” 
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It “operates slyly on public opinion,” 
“works behind the scenes’; and it is 
“always trying to hog the headlines, 
and get pictures of cardinals in the 
papers.” 

It “pleads for peace or neutrality 
among nations just because there are 
so many Catholics in them”; and it 
“has encouraged a civil war between 
Catholics in Spain.” 

It “is only interested in Catholic 
countries”; and it is “forever trying to 
raise money to send Catholic mission- 
aries into heathen lands and Progestant 
countries.” 

It “contributes little to great art, 
music, and literature”; and it “has 
jealously hoarded all the world’s great- 
est works of art in the Vatican.” 

It “tries to shove around and boss all 
the heads of states”; and it is “forever 
giving in to kings, dictators, and pow- 
er politicians.” 

It “is a human institution no dif- 
ferent from any other”; and it “lays 
claim to superhuman wisdom and 
vision.” 

It is “too prudish and severe about 
the morals of the young”; and it “takes 
back into the Church unwed mothers.” 
It “has no interest in the real educa- 
tion and welfare of its followers’; and 
it “makes incessant drives for Catholic 
schools, colleges, and hospitals.” 

It “preaches the completely unscien- 
tific doctrine of free will”; and it “nev- 
er allows any Catholic to use his own 
mind about anything.” 

It “destroys the cultures of any 
country that it moves in on”; and it 


“has coddled and preserved all the 
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pagan and barbarian rites and heathen 
customs of every dead or dying civili- 
zation it has ever encountered.” 

It “believes in the revolting doctrine 
of original sin”; and it “teaches un- 
scientific nonsense that a man by ‘the 
grace of God’ can conquer and over- 
come the adverse effects of heredity 
and environment.” 

It “degrades women”; and “by Mary 
worship” it has “made a fetish of 
‘womanhood.’ ” 

It “terrorizes the Catholic masses 
with threats of terrible punishment”; 
and “all it makes a sinner do is mut 
ter a couple of Hail Marys.’ ” 

Its “view of death is grim and lv 
gubrious”; and it “allows Catholics to 
sing and dance and laugh at their 
wakes, with no regard for the awful 
solemnity of death.” It encourages the 
faithful to “think that prayer can cure 
sick and dying people”; and it “doesn't 
let fish eaters take any chances on 
prayer: when anybody’s sick, they 
send, just like me, for the doctor.” 

A great part of the prejudice against 
the Church seeks the priesthood as its 
target. And Catholic priests today are 
accused much in the vein of the 
charges which our Lord described as 
being used against John the Baptist 
and Himself. “For John came neither 
eating nor drinking; and they say: He 
hath a devil. The Son of man came 
eating and drinking, and they say: 
Behold a man that is a glutton anda 
wine drinker, a friend of publicans 
and sinners” (Matthew XI:18,19). 

The priests of the Roman Church 
are “glum and sour-looking”; they 
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“fast and beat themselves in monas- 
teries,” they “don’t know anything 
about the world at all”; and “there are 
too many jolly, fat priests who live off 
the fat of the land, and boy! do they 
enjoy life!” One man knew, and was 
appalled by, a priest who “never read 
a newspaper or saw a movie in his 
life.” Another was equally appalled by 
one who “went to the races and talked 
incessantly about politics.” In general, 
anti-Catholic men seem to be repelled 
by pious and unworldly priests, anti- 
Catholic women by the slightest show 
of worldly interest of any kind. 

The pope naturally comes in for 
some very special observations. The 
Holy Father is a “pious, polychrome 
character out of the Middle Ages, who 
doesn’t know what the score is”; and 
he is “the slickest politician in Eu- 
rope.” He has “no knowledge of the 
real pressures at work in the world”; 
and “every single bit of important in- 
formation in the world is pipe-lined 
directly to the Vatican.” 

Upon analysis, the overall charge 
made against the faithful and their 
priests is that they have the effrontery, 
at various times and in different places 
and circumstances, to behave like hu- 
man beings. Against this charge, that 










Free Benny Cohen.” 
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we are all born with the stain of orig- 
inal sin on our human nature, there 
is, of course, no defense. But one feels 
that some explanation is required of 
those who charge Catholics with being 
human, as though humanity in Cath- 
olics, were a peculiarly horrendous sin. 
Do they believe that the teachings of 
the Holy Roman Catholic Church, if 
true, should overnight automatically 
turn everyone who teaches or believes 
them into an angel? Apparently they 
do. But to believe this is to believe not 
in miracles, but in magic; not in spir- 
ituality, but in sorcery; and not in 
salvation, but in signs. 

“And there came to him the Phari- 
sees and Sadducees tempting and they 
asked him to show them a sign from 
heaven. But he answered and said to 
them: When it is evening, you say, It 
will be fair weather, for the sky is red. 
And in the morning: Today there will 
be a storm, for the sky is red, and 
lowering. You know then how to dis- 
cern the face of the sky; and can you 
not know the signs of the times? A 
wicked and adulterous generation 
seeketh after a sign: and a sign shall 
not be given it, but the sign of Jonas 
the prophet. And he left them, and 


went away.” 


aS 


SL srest behind-the-iron-curtain joke: A prosperous Hungarian merchant, 
Benny Cohen by name, announces to his friends that he is about to depart on 
a business tour of the Balkans. Sure enough, a week later his Budapest friends 
receive a postcard: “Greetings from Free Rumania.” This is followed by post- 
cards with greetings from Free Bulgaria and from Free Yugoslavia. Two 
months later a postcard arrives from New York. It is signed, “Greetings from 
Newsweek as quoted in the Minneapolis Tribune (12 Aug. *48). 


























“He dyed a papist” 


hakespeare's 


veligion 


By G. B. HARRISON 


Condensed from the Commonweal* 


HAKESPEARE has been claimed by 

’ Catholics, Anglicans and even 
Puritans; but for the last 20 
years scholars have more 
and more come to accept 
the evidence that he was 
brought up in a Catholic 
home. In November, 1591, 
commissions had been ap- 
pointed by the Privy Coun- 
cil to collect and report 
every quarter to the bishop 
of the diocese the names of 
those who refused to go to 
the [Anglican] church. In 
the spring of 1592, a list of 
42 names was sent up from Warwick- 
shire; among them was the name of 
Mr. John Shakespeare, father of Wil- 
liam. A second list was sent up in the 
autumn; by that time some had either 
conformed or promised to conform. 
Nine names, including John Shakes- 
peare’s, reappeared, with the note “It 
is said that these come not to church 
for fear of process of debt.” 

There is also the little-known docu- 
ment, “John Shakespeare’s will.” The 
original, long since lost or destroyed, 
contained five small sheets, sewn to- 
gether. It was found in Stratford-on- 
Avon by a workman under the tiles in 
John Shakespeare’s house in Henley 
36 *386 4th Ave., 


St.; and a transcript made by a local 
antiquary, John Jordan, was printed 
in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine in 1784. Some time 
later the original manu- 
script was sent to Edmund 
Malone, an Elizabethan ex- 
pert of the first rank, who 
declared it to be genuine 
and printed his own tran- 
script in his edition of 
Shakespeare’s works in 
1790. 
The so-called “will” is in 
fact a profession of the 
Catholic faith in the form 
of a spiritual testament, containing 14 
sections each beginning “I, John 
Shakespeare.” The testator declares 
that at the time of writing the testa 
ment he is aware that he may die un- 
prepared by any sacrament, and if s0 
he prays that he may be spiritually 
anointed, 

Earlier biographers impatiently dis 
missed the document as an obvious 
forgery by Jordan. Madame de Cham- 
brun has shown that far from being 
a forgery it is in fact a form devised 
by St. Charles Borremeo, Archbishop 
of Milan (1538-1584), whereby the 
Christian, when in health, makes 4 
testament or last will of the soul “to 


New York City, 16. July 2, 1948. 
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secure himself from the temptations of 
the devil at the hour of death.” Ver- 
sions of the testament are known in 
Spanish, Italian, and Swiss dialect. 

As St. Charles Borromeo was vis- 
ited by Blessed Edmund Campion just 
before he came over to England in 
1580 on the mission that led to his 
martyrdom, it is a reasonable infer- 
ence that John Shakespeare received 
his copy either from Campion or from 
one of the other Catholic missionaries 
in the 1580’s. In the final paragraph 
the testator declares that he will carry 
the testament “about me and for the 
better declaration hereof my will and 
intention is that it be finally buried 
with me after death.” Such an open 
declaration of faith was evidence 
enough to hang a man in the Eliza- 
bethan persecutions; and it is a sign 
of considerable steadfastness that John 
Shakespeare hid rather than burned 
the testament. 

Since John Shakespeare had mar- 
ried Mary Arden of Wilmcote near 
Stratford and the Ardens were Cath- 
olics of some standing, it would appear 




























+ 
of at least likely that Shakespeare was 
ly§ brought up as a Catholic. “Shakes- 





peare,” notes Dr. T. M. Parrott, “had 
nothing of the prejudice, partly na- 
tional, partly religious, against Catholi- 
cism which marked so many of his 









r- 
1g contemporaries. The figures of priests, 
ed cardinals and bishops that he intro- 





duces in his plays are always respect- 
able, sometimes venerable characters, 
and his references to Catholic doctrines 
and practices are always reverent.” 
Most conspicuously in King JoAn, 
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which was a rewriting of an older 
play called The Troublesome Reign 
of King John, Shakespeare wiped out 
the boisterous, anti-Catholic propa- 
ganda. 

Nevertheless, if Shakespeare was 
brought up a Catholic it is doubtful 
whether he lived as one, at least in 
his 30’s and 40’s. Indeed, as one re- 
reads his plays one notices that his 
Catholic sympathies are most conspic- 
uous in his earlier plays. Friar Laur- 
ence in Romeo and Juliet, Friar Fran- 
cis in Much Ado, the priest in Twelfth 
Night, are sympathetic characters, 
grave, patient, wise (or at least well- 
meaning) men whom every one re- 
spects. But Friar Thomas in Measure 
for Measure criminally coaches the 
duke who disguises himself as a friar 
in hearing the confessions of the pris- 
oners. 

At the beginning of the 17th cen- 
tury his general attitude towards faith 
and religion certainly seems to have 
changed. In Hamlet there are indeed 
several instances of Catholic doctrine 
and sentiment; the ghost comes back 
from purgatory (and not, as some- 
times in Elizabethan plays, from a 
classical Hades) whither he was sud- 
denly dispatched “unhouseled, disap- 
pointed, unaneled”—without absolu- 
tion, preparation, or Extreme Unction; 
but to Hamlet, death is a consumma- 
tion devoutly to be wished only if it 
is the annihilation of a dreamless sleep. 
Hamlet is far more interested in man 
than in God—“What a piece of work 
is a man! how noble in reason! how 
infinite in faculty! in form and mov- 
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ing how express and admirable! in 
action how like an angel, in apprehen- 
sion how like a god! the beauty of the 
world! the paragon of animals!”—a 
fine expression of that paganism which 
some call the emancipation of the 
Renaissance. 

Hamlet also makes one of Shakes- 
peare’s few jibes at contemporary re- 
ligious controversy, “We must speak 
by the card or equivocation will undo 
us.” The doctrine of equivocation was 
in hot dispute between 1599 and 1606, 
and was one of the fiercest causes of 
contention in the great quarrel be- 
tween the English secular priests and 
the Jesuits, which was so ably foment- 
ed by the Anglican Bishop of London. 
Five or six years later equivocation 
was again a main issue at the trial and 
execution of Father Garnet, accused of 
complicity in the Gunpowder Plot. 

Sut apart from such casual topicali- 
ties Shakespeare’s whole attitude had 
altered. The early plays were sprinkled 
with Christian sentiments, orthodox 
and often conventional, but in the later 
plays and especially the grimmer trag- 
edies he lapsed into an almgst Greek 
belief in the stars, fate, and destiny. At 
its best it is half Christian, a belief in 
a special providence that cares for the 
fall of a sparrow; at its most pessi- 
mistic, ' 

As flies to wanton boys, are we to the 


gods, 
They kill us for their sport; 


Chiys a woman an 


inch and she thinks she’s a ruler. 
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or, in its most fatalistic expression, 


Men must endure 
Their going hence, even as their coming 
hither; 
Ripeness is all— 
that is, at its allotted time the fruit 
will drop—and rot. 

In The Tempest Shakespeare, if 
ever, speaks out of part through Pros. 
pero, who sees the universe ultimately 
dissolving to leave not a rack, a wisp 
of cloud, behind. 

We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on, and our little 
life 

Is rounded with a sleep— 

a flicker of consciousness between two 
infinities of oblivion. This great speech 
though incomparable as poetry can 
hardly be regarded as the utterance oi 
a professing Christian! 

However, it is always dangerous w 
try to reconstruct a dramatist’s own 
mind from the speeches of his puppets. 
Without evidence of fact one can rely 
only on personal impression; but tak- 
ing the facts and fancies together the 
impression remains that Shakespeare 
was brought up in the Catholic faith, 
and as a young man he remained zeal. 
ously faithful; but that in his 40’s h 
lapsed into a state of pessimistic agno 
ticism. 

Nevertheless, at the very end, if tht 
note left by the Rev. Richard Davie 
before 1708 is to be believed, “he dyed 
a papist.” 








From the Seabag, as quoted in Quote (Vol. 16, No. 7) 
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OHNNY Jalls to 
HIS FRIENDS 


By JOHN McGOUGH 


TREET CORNERS and stoops are the 
front parlors for thousands of boys 
my own age in New York City. Pic- 
ture such a spot in the West Harlem 
section of our town. It is a night just 
like any other. There is a group of 16 
to 18-year-olds draped about with 
nothing to do, no place to go, and the 
small talk revolves around such sub- 
jects as dates and “Where are we go- 
ing to get enough money for a few 
beers?” 

One who has been watching his 
chance to cut in says, “You know, this 
is a useless existence!” Somebody 
bothers to pay attention, and asks, 
“What does he mean?” There are a 
few remarks and an argument begins. 
“What, they aren’t happy?” Oh, yes, 


JHE problems that overtake neglected 
boys—and girls—in the congested neigh- 
borhoods of big cities has long been the 
concern of Father Salvator Fink, O.F.M., 
of New York City. Two years ago he 
hit upon the idea of singling out leaders 
of street-corner groups and training 
them to influence their companions. One 
such leader is 17-year-old John Me- 
Gough, who last fall gave the following 
address describing the work at the an- 
nual convention of the National Council 
of Catholic Charities in New Orleans. 


they are, at least pretty happy. Their 
happiness would be greater if they 
got more of the things they wanted: 
some easy money, a few beers, and a 
steady girl. But are these things the 
answer to happiness? The argument 
gets pretty strong and little by little the 
one who has spoken up tries to change 
the ideas of those present. He is a 
leader at work. 

But where did this lad get his ideas; 
how was he primed? Picture another 
meeting previous to this street-corner 
discussion. It is in a century-old build- 
ing in the heart of the heavy machinery 
district in downtown Manhattan. Nine 
boys are gathered around a long table. 
They are one in kind with the group 
on the street corner but here there is 
an atmosphere of intent and purpose. 
One of their number, Tony, is leading 
a discussion on the attitude of their 
crowds toward work, the future, mor- 
als, and the Church. 

Tony was from the middle Bronx. 
He had seen the last of religion after 
Confirmation, and following the pat- 
tern of his neighborhood, paid very 
little attention to the difference be- 
tween right and wrong from then on. 
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He had “stood it out” at a trade school 
but his leisure was spent riding in 
stolen cars. 

Mike had more of the traditional 
religion but perhaps even less of its 
practice. There were colored people 
pushing over the borders into his 
neighborhood and even into the very 
block. Colored and white gang wars 
were the favorite outdoor sport. No 
holds were barred and many times 
there was bloodshed. 

Ted’s neighborhood was perhaps 
more respectable on the face of things 
but the criterion of manhood was how 
much you could drink or how many 
dates you had. Tony, Mike and Ted 
were all leaders or captains in their 
own crowds. 

They happened to be together be- 
cause a priest had had an idea. The 
priest Father Salvator Fink, 
O.F.M. One day during a conversa- 
tion in his rectory parlor he sold that 
idea to a red-headed Bronxite. A 
chance conversation on a street corner 
during a parole visit netted a second 
to the cause. Through the two the 
other seven had been brought to the 
discussion table. 

The group is not just a gathering 
for the benefit of those present but an 
instrument through which boys’ prob- 
lems are met. By working and think- 
ing together the leaders learn what is 
to be done; accomplishing the tasks 
depends on the techniques and skills 
of the leader on his own street corner. 
There is a lot of comparing of notes; 
for the problems, while many, are 
usually the same. 


was 
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Take, for instance, their friend Ed- 
die’s attitude toward school. Eddie 
obeyed the law, except for a fair share 
of hooky, till his 16th birthday. Then 
he slammed the door with a bang on 
readin’, ’ritin’ and ’rithmetic. He 
wished to be free to spend his time 
as he chose. The result was a two-year 
lounge, with only an odd.-job here and 
there. It was a case of days in bed and 
nights on the street. The leader picked 
him out as one of the first men he 
would have to get. He hammered 
away and it took time but Eddie was 


eventually convinced of the futility of | 


his course. Eddie went back to school 
in September and has picked out engi- 
neering as his life’s work. Steve, a boy 
with a very unhappy family situation, 
played truant right to the door of a 
truancy court until the leader in his 
crowd supplied the motive for his pull- 
ing himself together. Last June he had 
the best marks in his life and plans to 
go to college. 

The so-called problem boys are more 
concerned with their futures and the 
question of work than most people 
would imagine. Their concern has 
been one of the greatest instruments 
of the leaders in giving them help. In 
our archdiocese there is a Vocational 
Guidance Clinic to which the leaders 
so far have brought in almost 40 of 
their street-corner friends for testing 
and vocational guidance. 

Family problems are not too uncom 
mon in our crowds but it is hard to 
convince the average fellow that he 
has a family problem or that there is 
anything wrong in his home. The only 
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way I can reach my friends on the 
problem of the family is to make them 
see that in our neighborhood they live 
out a vicious circle. They do no work, 
and despite the fact that they are only 
16 or 17 years old, they drink. It is a 
case of repainting the picture of their 
fathers before them, in the same gin 
mills, in the same block. Breaking bad 
habits took effort, but I think I have 
fairly well convinced them that they 
have to do it. We started a little sys- 
tem of swapping leads on jobs, passing 
the word from one crowd to another. 

Life magazine, a year or so back, 
pictured gang life in the West Harlem 
district of Manhattan. Today some of 
the very fellows pictured there as juve- 
nile delinquents are pulling them- 
selves together through the work of 
a leader who was himself one of them. 
They are working wholeheartedly for 
our cause. Gang feuds are always 
brewing in this neighborhood, and 
the leader has to use every trick in his 
bag to lick the problem. He just can’t 
raise a lily-white finger and admonish 
his gang to be “good boys,” for the 
tradition of the neighborhood is an 
“eye for an eye; a tooth for a tooth.” 
And he would quickly lose face if he 
advocated pacifism. The truth of the 
matter is that the boys like to be talked 
out of a fight and if a strong person- 
ality in the group can invent reasons 
for not fighting he usually finds ready 
compliance. 

Spreading favorable gossip to each 
side about the other is another tech- 
nique. Leaders who have as their pur- 
pose a sort of slow, sly curtailment of 
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gang violence, yet manage to remain 
acceptable to the gangs, are a good 
answer to the problem. Most of the 
boys do not like the gang activities. 
It is only a few “wheels” who start 
the ball rolling, yet the majority rather 
than be called “chicken” fall in with 
whatever is planned. If a leader can 
get this majority on his side and talk 
down the malcontents he can prevent 
race fights, stompings, and even “jobs.” 

A No. | problem is sex morals. The 
type of fellow we deal with has made 
the catechism and life on a street cor- 
ner two different worlds. Most of us 
learned for the first time through lead- 
ers’ meetings about the dignity of 
man, that we were more than animals 
though we sometimes acted like them. 
You'd be surprised at the appeal of 
that thought to some of our hard rocks. 
They may have turned a deaf ear 
when they heard the same thought 
from a pulpit but they listened and 
were convinced when it came from 
one of their own kind. Sex talk takes 
up 90% of the average street-corner 
conversation and when you consider 
that this goes on seven days a week it 
is a distinct change for the better 
when, through leadership and pressure 
along the lines of right thinking, we 
have been able to make some changes. 

We have not by any means had as 
the first purpose of our wonk the re- 
turning of the members of our crowds 
to the practice of their religion. We 
know that other things have to come 
first. You can high-pressure a man 
back to confession but he is likely to 
slip back in short order unless his 
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whole ideas on the matter are changed. 
Of the fellows we work with, 95% do 
not practice their religion regularly; 
many have not been to the sacraments 
since they were 13 or 14. There is no 
magic by which we can build up in 
a little while that which either took a 
long while to break down or was never 
really there in the first place, But we 
have had results on this score, vetting 
the fellows to go more regularly to 
Mass and in more than 50 cases return 
to the sacraments, fellows who might 
have been lost to the Church for the 
rest of their lives. 

The leader conveys his ideas to the 
crowd in general bull sessions, but his 
real means of success is the winning 
over of the crowd one by one. In most 
instances the leader has a few intimate 
friends within the gang. He makes it 
a point to get one of them for a start. 
The approach is not to barge in and 
start hammering away at the fellow, 
but to look for the proper moment. 
A good technique is to invent a situa- 
tion which is familiar to the boy being 
approached: going steady, heavy 
drinking or picking out a life’s work, 
and to draw out his opinions. Nine 
chances out of ten the opinions are 
sadly out of line with the Catholic 
moral code, and here the leader strikes 
in with his own, correct, views. He 
doesn’t present them as something he 
has just learned, or that a priest re- 
cently taught him, but as something 
of which he has been personally con- 
vinced all along. Barroom or street- 
corner sessions have a tendency to be 
forgotten. No lasting effects can come 
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from just one expression of opinion, 
The leader has to bring up his subject 
again the next night and perhaps for 
many nights in a row, until the ideas 
begin to stick with the man he is work- 
ing on. The leader must know that he 
is practically beating his head up 
against a hard wall of indifference. 
Nearly everybody in the neighborhood 
thinks the wrong way; they have never 
known any other; the leader’s opinions 
are usually considered novelties. An- 
other difficulty that the leader meets 
is the confused thinking among the 
lads that he is attempting to change. 
When you have never had anything, 
and where there is no prospect of get- 
ting anything, you are likely to run 
into a bunch of mental swamps that 
just don’t care. You try to teach, and 
change, and impress, and their atti- 
tude is, “So what!” 

Experience has taught us that we 
cannot use the same technique on 
everyone; the method must vary ac 
cording to the individual. 

The kernel of the whole technique 
is the leader who can reach those in 
trouble or on the verge of trouble and 
who are not being reached in any other 
way. The technique is not that of a 
teacher going to the pupil, but of 
buddy to buddy; it is not a mere social 
or athletic association, but a grouping 
of militant Catholic boys who gain 
nothing for themselves as they labor 
for Christ among their own. Like their 
Master who left the 99 to seek out the 
one that was lost, our leaders have 
sought their fellows who have wat- 
dered from Christ. 
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What Every Home Buyer 


Should Know 


By DARRELL HUFF 


Condensed from the American Legion Magazine* 


\ | “yHen you buy a house, old or 
\ \ new, you probably are spend- 
' \ ing the biggest piece of money 
you will ever let go of at one time in 
your life. This article aims to reduce 
the gamble by showing you some of 
the things to kick at, jump on, pry 
loose, peek under, ask about or insist 
upon before you write the first of those 
many checks. 

It is hard to build a house so poorly 
that it will fall to pieces, but a few 
contractors capable of doing that seem 
to be crawling out of the woodwork 
these days. Many a house is put to- 
gether so unskillfully that it soon be- 
gins to crack, sag or spread, produc- 
ing falling plaster, dampness, insects, 
binding doors, sticking windows, and 
a general impression of impending 
disaster. 

You can tell in a second how well 
braced the floor of a house is by com- 
ing down hard on one foot in the mid- 
dle of a room. Make that your first 
test. Then try the doors and windows. 
If they stick, especially the tops of 
doors, something may be sagging in 
the framing where it will be hard to 
get at. Get more dope by sticking your 
hose into several places the real-estate 


*1] Park Avenue, New York, 


Zig-zag, sink and sag 





man hadn’t expected you to go. Inspect 
the joining of timbers wherever they 
are exposed. It won’t hurt anything 
to kick at the joints while you’re about 
it. Even the ones that look good may 
be loose or decayed. If the house is 
quite old, jab your pocket knife into 
timbers here and there. If it goes in 
easily, the wood is rotted beyond use- 
fulness. Timbers you can’t get at may 
be in equally bad shape. Climb upon 
the roof. Try not to fall off if you find 
the shingles are as bad as home owners 
often find them. 

Since nearly all the structural points 
of a house are hidden, you can get 
your best idea of its general condition 
by standing back and squinting. Is the 
foundation line straight? How about 
the roof line? Are the eaves straight? 
Sagging and out-of-plumb members 
are sure signs that something has gone 
wrong in the framing. They are likely 
to foreshadow costly rebuilding. 

These tests won't help you much 
with a new house. It may wait to do 
its sagging after you move in. With a 
new house you'd better inspect the 
builder. How is his reputation? If he 
is building other houses at the mo- 
ment, look at them. Take a carpenter 
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along and pay him for an hour or two. 
He can tell you in a hurry whether this 
contractor believes in straight, decent- 
ly dry lumber, properly framed joists, 
adequate toenailing (nails are cheap, 
but they’re also scarce), doubling joists 
and studs where needed, all other 
things that will keep a house standing 
true. 

The best way to judge the plan of 
a house is to visualize yourself living 
in it, cooking, cleaning, entertaining, 
perhaps taking care of a baby. You 
can see why this is a point on which 
the woman of the family should be 
permitted the decisive vote. 

Start with the kitchen. Can range, 
sink and refrigerator be placed close 
enough together to save steps, yet per- 
mit sufficient work surface? Is the 
dining room handy to the kitchen? Is 
there eating space in the kitchen? Is 
the living room big enough for any 
entertaining you contemplate? Can 
you easily tear out the partition be- 
tween it and the dining room and 
make them one big room? Is there a 
closet near the front door? Is a bath- 
room reasonably handy to living room 
and kitchen? 

If there’s to be a baby in this house, 
what about downstairs sleeping space 
for it? Are there good closets in bed- 
rooms? Is there storage space for 
screens, lawnmower, garden tools, out- 
door toys? Be especially critical of the 
arrangement of a small house. A badly 
arranged big house may be tolerable, 
but an awkward little one will soon 
seem as jammed as a sardine tin. 

If the house is 15 years old or more, 
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you can accept old-fashioned planning 
with reasonable cheerfulness. But if 
you are buying a post-1930 house, you 
are probably paying new-house prices 
for it, and you should insist on some- 
thing better. 

You can see some of the things that 
make a homesite good or bad, but 
many you cannot. And remember you 
can remodel a house, but no amount 
of money will improve a location. You 
want a lot big enough for a family to 
enjoy, one that doesn’t-pitch water 
into the basement, that provides some 
kind of shade, privacy and protection 
for outdoor living. Maybe you want 
garden space. 

For the sake of resale value, avoid 
a house that is too good or too bad, 
too old or too new, too big or too little 
for its neighborhood. Talk to your po- 
tential neighbors. You want to know 
what they are like for one thing, and 
you need to know many things that 
they can tell you. Will you be handy 
enough to schools, church, shopping, 
bus, or streetcar lines? Are you some- 
times down wind from a smoky fac 
tory or smelly packing plant? Are yow 
near a busy street or highway with its 
noise and danger to children? 

There’s even a matter of climate to 
consider. Some parts of town are fa- 
vored by breezes that may miss other 
sections. Things that can help are near- 
by bodies of water or lots of trees and 
grass in the neighborhood. 

If there are restrictions on the prop- 
erty be sure to look into them ques 
tioningly, don’t just accept them. 
There may, for instance, be a restric- 
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tion against use of the property by 
members of certain races or religions. 
If you don’t think that kind of thing 
belongs in a democracy, you may be 
ashamed later of having approved of 
it by buying into such a neighbor- 
hood. 

Even a house that seems well built 
may leak badly in a heavy storm. For- 
tunately water leaves traces that a care- 
ful search can spot. Look for stains 
on ceilings, walls, around windows, 
doors. Check particularly to see if iron 
in contact with the cellar floor has 
rusted badly, an indication of flooding 
which you may not be able to stop. 

Water isn’t the only thing that leaks 
into a house or out of it. Air leaks can 
make uncomfortable drafts. Lack of 
insulation can let heat in during sum- 
mer and kite your fuel bills in winter. 
Insects that get into the house are a 
nuisance, and squirrels are worse. 
Check doors and windows for tight 
fit; make sure that inexpensive weath- 
erstripping is all they need. See that 
the attic is reasonably tight to keep out 
animals and insects. It should be venti- 
lated for coolness. It costs something 
to add insulation if there is none, but 
it can be done. If the house is already 
insulated, it is worth that much more. 
Plumbing, heating and _ electrical 
equipment may make up “%th of the 
cost of a house. Replacing them in an 
old house can cost you as much as you 
pay for the house itself. You can judge 
bathroom and kitchen fixtures by look- 
ing at them, hunting for cracks, pric- 
ing replacements. It may take a plumb- 
er to judge the condition of water and 
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soil pipes; you’d do well to hire one 
for an hour or so. If water pipes are 
copper or brass, take that as a good 
sign; these metals last a long time and 
they are also an indication that money 
was not stinted in the original instal- 
lation. Turn on faucets in various 
parts of the house to see if pressure 
and flow are adequate. Poor flow may 
indicate rusted and clogged pipes or 
that the supply pipe for the house isn’t 
big enough. 

Heating equipment is always an ex- 
pensive item. In an old house, don’t 
guess; get an estimate on replacing it 
or putting it into the shape you re- 
quire. Electrical wiring is costly to re- 
place and it means tearing into walls. 
Begin by finding the fuse box and 
counting the circuits, usually each plug 
fuse represents one circuit, to see 
whether the entrance equipment will 
handle your electrical load. Even a 
small house should have two light 
circuits (15 amp. fuses) and at least 
two or three more (20 amp.) for out- 
lets. If you intend to use an electric 
range or water heater, each will call 
for a special circuit that may be ex- 
pensive. to add. The surest check is 
to note just what circuits there are and 
talk to an electrician about it. He can 
give you an idea of what will have to 
be added. 

Old houses rarely have enough out- 
lets for the appliances in general use 
today. Look at the walls to see if there 
are enough outlets and whether they 
are at points where you will require 
them. A house that will have to be 
cluttered up with dangerous extension 
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cords can hardly be called modern. To 
avoid another hazard and nuisance, see 
whether there are light switches at all 
doors by which you will enter at night. 

The cost of an old house is the price 
you pay for it plus the cost of all the 
improvements you or your wife will 
demand. Even a new house may need 
many changes to make it fit your re- 
quirements. About the only way to 
avoid risking your shirt is to make a 
pencil-and-paper list of all the things 
you plan to do to it. Don’t just guess 
at costs; talk to contractors even if you 
don’t ask them to come out and make 
estimates and you'd better do the latter 
before you sign any papers. Keep in 
mind the shocking fact that a new 
heating plant may cost $1,000. New 
wiring can cost half that much. In a 
rough way, you can estimate that it 
costs 50% more to replace worn-out 
items than it would to include them 
in.a house while it is being built. 
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A useful way to compare house 
values is by calculating the number of 
square feet of floor space and dividing 
it into number of dollars the place is 
going to cost you. A small house in 
good shape may cost $6,000 plus 
$2,000 for remodeling. If it contains 
800 square feet, the cost is $10 a square 
foot. You can get some light on wheth- 
er the house is a bargain by asking 
one or two builders how their square 
foot price is running. In a few locali- 
ties, new homes are still being built 
for $8 or $9 a square foot, but $12 to 
$15 is more usual today. 

You may plan to cut costs by doing 
some of the work yourself. That’s the 
best way, but you will still have to pay 
for materials at retail prices, and pre- 
sumably your time is worth something. 
Actually, if you have the courage to 
tackle major repairs, you might better 
put the time and money into building 
a house from the ground up. 


Flights of Fancy 


The raindrops peeped cautiously 

over the eaves, then descended quickly. 

Look at all the trouble a third party 
caused in the Garden of Eden. 

—The General Camera Chats. 

Some people are high strung, but 
not as high as they should be. . 

—Hawley R. Everhart. 

She was a burly woman—a regular 


bargain basement fullback. 
—Harry E. Reece. 


The musician that invented swing, 
ought to. —Harry E. Reece. 
She majors in minor afflictions. 
—Pete Simer. 
Mountains tiptoeing over one an- 
other to see better. —Paul Claudel. 
A cat wove itself in and out of the 
railings. —Elizabeth Brown. 
Gossip: a person who suffers from 
acute indiscretion. |—Paul H. Gibbert 


[Readers are invited to submit similar figures of speech, for which $2 
will be paid on publication. Exact source must be given. We are sorry 
it is impossible for us to acknowledge or return contributions.—Ed. ] 
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By H. A. REINHOLD 





HE sacrament of the Last Anoint- 
ing is a stepchild among the Sac- 
raments in practical Catholic life to- 
day. Somehow it has become a sort of 
sacramental safety device, in case con- 
fession was not as good as it, should 
have been. Catholics don’t like to talk 
about it too much, because the odor of 
death and farewell accompanies it, and 
its chant and solemnity are accom- 
panied by the tears of the faithful and 
the death rattle of the departing Chris- 
tian. My discussion will omit points of 
doctrine commonly known and will 
emphasize only a forgotten aspect. 
* Tt needed a Pius X to start a Eucha- 
ristic Revolution, if I may say so. But a 
parallel revolution has yet to come for 
the Sacrament of Extreme Unction. 
An over-vigorous attitude of mind, 
which became articulate in Jansenism, 
was to blame for the Eucharistic win- 
ter lasting from the Middle Ages until 
the reign of Piux X, and is also respon- 
sible for present-day wrong attitudes 
toward Extreme Unction. There are 
four reasons for the wrong attitudes: 
rigorism, ignorance of the great old 
tradition, excessive zeal in the defense 
of the existence of purgatory against 
heretics, and, in the field of popular 
devotion and popular preaching, a cer- 



















Lest we forget 


Anointing for Glory 


Condensed chapter of a book* 


tain kind of private revelation. In pop- 
ular practice purgatory has so much 
occupied Christian consciousness that 
Extreme Unction has almost been re- 
duced to its own shadow. 

Extreme Unction is related to Bap- 
tism and its complement, Confirma- 
tion. It is in itself a sacrament of full- 
ness like the latter, or, in the language 
of theology, a sacrament of the living, 
although in some cases it may even 
restore the life of grace where that has 
been lost. Its content is all heavenly; 
it points to glory and resurrection. Ex- 
treme Unction prepares the Christian 
to appear among the saints and before 
the face of God himself. 

The element God chose for its out- 
ward sign is Holy Oil, symbol of the 
Holy Spirit. Oil signifies light, healing 
of wounds, delectation of the senses, 
purification, smoothening, cleansing, 
joy. Gentle and soothing oil cools 
burns, signifies remission of sins and 
restoration of health. It consecrates the 
senses which have so often failed and 
misled us. It restores the integrity of 
baptismal innocence. But it is more 
than that. Baptismal innocence exists 
in a person as yet undeveloped, not 
proved in faith, loyalty and struggle. 
At Extreme Unction a whole life is 


*Proceedings of the National Liturgical Week, 1941, and The Sacramental Way, edited by 
Mary Perkins. 1948. Sheed & Ward, 63 Sth Ave., New York City. 404 pp. $5. 7 
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healed and consecrated and assimilated 
to the triumphal death of the Saviour. 
Thus death and its preceding sickness 
lose their purely negative character 
and become integral parts of the per- 
son’s life in Christ as His member. 
Baptism and Unction are related as 
beginning and end, initiation and per- 
fection. The helplessness of infancy is 
repeated in the helplessness of the last 
hour, the soul is thrown entirely on 
God’s fatherhood and mercy. We had 
no merits when we were baptized, and 
we have more sins when we die. Grace, 
freely given, God’s gift, participation 
in His divine nature, as St. Peter calls 
it, comes to us again as it did the first 
time, unmerited. 

“This sacrament, unless it finds an 
impediment, takes away all evil that 
might hinder or delay our entry into 
glory. In the hour of death, man is 
most in need of this preparation. This 
sacrament has been instituted for the 
very hour of death. Thus it is quite 
obvious that this sacrament has beer 
instituted for this very end: to prepare 
man for glory. Nothing else has been 
instituted to achieve this end,” is a 
quotation from the great theologian, 
Suarez. 

The soul after Extreme Unction is 
as clean as an infant’s who died im- 
mediately after Baptism; and it is 
richer through a whole life. St. Bona- 
venture points out that while Confir- 
mation made us apt warriors, Extreme 
Unction makes us kings ready to enter 
the Kingdom of Heaven which we 
inherit. It carries splendor into the 
moment of departure from this life of 





October 


strife, doubt and weakness. It has been 
called the perfection of the whole 
Christian life, the consummation of 
the whole Christian salvation by St. 
Thomas and the Council of Trent. If 
there is glory in unspoiled innocence, 
there is also glory in the valor and per- 
severance of a warrior. 

But what about purgatory? Aren't 
we depopulating it in this fashion? We 
can answer that no dogma holds that 
purgatory is for all. Should we assume 
that indulgences and blessings insti- 
tuted by the Church are more power- 
ful than a sacrament instituted by our 
Lord and promulgated by His Apos- 
tles? If Baptism and Confession de- 
liver us from hell, should there not be 
a sacrament which by its very essence 
frees us from the ordeal of purgatory? 
The sacramental system of the Church 
certainly looks more complete and 
more adequate, and Christ’s honor as 
Saviour is more perfectly expressed, if 
we follow the older and more generous 
tradition of the Church. How different 
Catholic funerals will be if restored to 
their literal meaning as expressed in 
the prayer, “May angels lead thee into 
paradise!” 

The Rituale Romanum suggests that 
a second priest should bring the Holy 
Oil, while the first one carries the Viat- 
icum. A crucifix should be carried into 
the sick room. Candles should be lit. 
The relatives and friends should be 
present. They should hear the full 
translation of the Latin. “Eternal hap- 
piness, divine prosperity, serene joy, 
fruitful charity, and everlasting health” 
are prayed for at the last rites. “Raise 
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him up with Thy right hand, strength- 
en him with Thy might, protect him 
with Thy power and give him back to 
Thy Church.” 

The Our Father occupies a central 
position and is far more impressive 
than in other instances; here in the 
presence of death in its stark reality, 
no empty phrases, no emotional ef- 
fusiveness, no esthetic insincerity 
counts, Things have to be right and 
true and real, or all has been in vain. 
All the prayers and rites which the 
Church has woven around death: Viat- 
icum, Extreme Unction, the last bless- 
ing, the prayers during the agony and 
immediately after death, the funeral 
prayers and the Requiem, breathe a 
triumphant assuredness; they dispel 
the secular gloom, dwarf the sinister 
pomp of modern funerals. If the faith- 
ful followed all the prayers and rites 
the Church provides, the present-day 
pagan atmosphere of the funeral home 
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and the un-Christian bleakness of 
many church funerals would vanish 
before the hopeful attitude of faith. 

When President Roosevelt’s mother 
was buried, the secular papers carried 
the funeral prayers, which even in that 
profane atmosphere of _ sensation 
sounded like the voice of an arch- 
angel. The papers told us they repre- 
sented the ancient rite of the Episcopal 
church, while they actually were only 
a small part of a translation of the Ro- 
man funeral rite. Are we going to leave 
Christian death in its present setting 
of certain doom, fear and pity, or are 
we going to lift it to the level to which 
it belongs: a participation in Christ's 
triumph through the Sacrament of 
Unction, the signing of the poor sin- 
ner in the Holy Spirit asking to be 
king, prophet and martyr in Christ 
and enter His glory because in His 
last mercy He has healed us and re- 
stored us? 


eo 


“Suppose for just a moment that when you rise tomorrow morning the work 
of the nuns throughout the nation will suddenly have been suspended, what 
will happen? This will happen. 54,000 young women will be turned out of 
123 colleges. Half a million boys and girls will go sadly and perilously to public 
high school. 900,000 public school pupils will look in vain for religious instruc- 
tion. Over two million parochial and grade school youngsters will be teacher- 
less. 45,000 orphans will be orphaned more bitterly than before. 16,000 way- 
ward or underprivileged children will return to the streets to plague society 
and ruin themselves, 22,000 men and women will be homeless and helpless. 
34,000 student nurses will have to become nurses without the training which 
only the Divine Physician can give. Within the next year, almost four million 
patients will crowd secular hospitals instead of finding place in 800 Catholic 


hospitals, 


Father Vincent P, McCorry, S.J., in The Messenger of the Sacred Heart (October ’48). 














East meets West 


‘Wleet the Arabs 


By ONNIK MARASHIAN 


Cendensed from 
St. Joseph’s Magazine* 


HE timid girl studying home eco- 

nomics at a university was asked 
the same question for the hundredth 
time during the reception for foreign 
students. She answered she was an 
Arab. 

But her American hosts didn’t seem 
to believe her. “Where is your veil?” 
they asked. “How could you leave the 
harem and come here all alone?” She 
wanted to say she was a Catholic Arab, 
that she had never seen a real harem 
in her life, that—but she didn’t have 
the nerve. 

A Moslem youth from Baghdad, 
Iraq, taking up agricultural chemistry 
in California, was asked why his skin 
wasn’t dark like an Arab’s and why 
didn’t he wear the funny flowing 
garbs of Arab sheikhs, and, did he 
really live in a tent? 

The young man explained with a 
heavy accent that he lived in an apart- 
ment house in Baghdad and had worn 
trousers and coats all his life. As for 
his skin, he said he couldn’t help it. 
It was white, and so were the skins of 
his many relatives and friends. His 
American friends didn’t seem con- 
vinced, 


More than 1,500 students from the 
Middle East (Egypt, Iraq, Palestine, 
Syria and the Lebanon) are new in 
U.S. colleges and universities, and 
daily face such inquisition from well- 
meaning but uninformed fellow-stu- 
dents. 

As one foreign student put it, 
“When our people think of America, 
they picture skyscrapers on Manhattan 
island, cowboys galloping around in 
the wilderness, goddesses of beauty in 
Hollywood and gangsters in Chicago. 
They don’t picture clean, quiet small- 
town streets, farmhouses in the open 
plains, shacks in the hill-country, be- 
cause no one has told them of these 
things.” 

The same is true of the Arabs. 
Americans expect the exotic and the 
picturesque. When they meet students 
from the East face to face, they are 
disappointed. 

Americans are hardly to blame for 
Arabian-Nights concepts of the Arabs 
in spite of all the talk about everybody 
being everybody else’s next-door neigh- 
bor in our shrinking globe. 

It is only recently that American 
newspapers and magazines have been 


50 *St. Benedict’s, Oregon. September, 1948, 
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Middle-East 


readers 


their 


making 
conscious. 

Here are some widespread miscon- 
ceptions which Americans coming in 
contact with the Middle East are learn- 
ing to correct: 

Arabs are dark. Not all. The col- 
or of their skin differs in different 
regions because of race or climate. In 
North Africa (Morocco, Algeria, Tu- 
nis) they have a deep tan, which gets 
lighter as one travels east to L.vya and 
enters Lower Egypt. The Berber tribes 
in the Sahara desert who are not Se- 
mitic are darker than the coastal 
Arabs. 

On Egypt’s Mediterranean coast and 
on the Delta one meets gray-eyed, fair- 
skinned Arabs. Their ancestors moved 
to Egypt after that country was over- 
run by the successors of the Prophet 
Mohammed. 

As you go south down the river 
Nile, the skin of the inhabitants -ac- 
quires a robust brown tinge. Those are 
the descendants of the Pharaohs, origi- 
nal inhabitants of Egypt. In Nubia and 
the Sudan, where Arabic is spoken 
and Islam is the religion, people are 
dark brown or pitch black. Racially 
they are related to the Negroes of 
Central Africa. 

In the kingdom of Ibn Saud, Arabs 
have a pale olive skin and have loyally 
preserved Semitic features and cus- 
toms. The same is true in the other 
kingdom of the Arabian peninsula, 
mysterious and backward Yemen. 
Darker elements have infiltrated, how- 
ever, ftom Ethiopia across the Red Sea 
in Africa. 
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In the towns and villages of Pales- 
tine (Trans-Jordan, Iraq, Syria and 
the Lebanon), Arabs are white- 
skinned. Their nomadic brothers on 
the desert are deeply bronzed by cot¥ 
stant exposure to the scorching sun. 
Redheads and blue-eyed blondes are 
not uncommon, especially in the cedar 
mountains of Lebanon and the biblical 
hills of northern Palestine. Some of 
these are probably descendants of Cru- 
saders who settled permanently in 
Syria and Lebanon after their influ- 
ence disappeared in the Levant. 

Arabs wear flowing garbs, funny 
headgear. It all depends on the area 
and economic level. Bedouin tribes in 
Saudi Arabia, Trans-Jordan, Syria, 
Iraq and Palestine are dressed in loose 
flowing tunics, and headgear like 
coiled rope. In North Africa, Yemen 
and Sudan skullcaps are worn. 

In Egypt, the masses wear a night- 
gown style robe with a skullcap, tur- 
ban, or red fez. Village folk in Syria 
and the Lebanon dress in black baggy 
trousers, embroidered blouses and 
long dark fezzes. 

City dwellers in all these countries 
wear westernized clothing (overalls or 
suits), with either a hat (Lebanon), 
fez (Egypt and Syria), coiled-rope 
headdress (Palestine and Trans-Jor- 
dan), or “faissalias” (black U.S. army 
style headdress, as in Iraq). 

Unlike Turkey, where Kemal Ata- 
turk forbade wearing oriental gar- 
ments, Arab countries have no restric- 
tions on clothing. It is a matter of 
individual preference. They can stick 
to tradition or conform with modern 
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usage. This variety adds to the pic- 
turesqueness of Arab public life. 

Arabs are Moslem. These two words 
are often confused. Apart from the 
thousands of non-Arab Christians in 
the Middle East, more than 2,500, 
000 Christian Arabs live side by side 
with Moslems. In Egypt they number 
a million and a half. Nearly a quarter 
million are Catholics, and the rest be- 
long mostly to the Coptic (native) 
church. 

There are 125,000 Catholics in Pales- 
tine and quite the same number are 
Arab Orthodox. Some Catholics are 
descendants of the Crusaders’ who set- 
tled in the Holy Land, took Arabic as 
their language, but kept their faith. 
Others belong to Eastern Catholic rites 
like the Milkites, Chaldeans, Maron- 
ites, and the rest are converts by Cath- 
olic missions. In Syria and Iraq im- 
portant Christian communities are 
concentrated in commercial centers. 
The Catholics in those countries num- 
ber 110,000 and 68,000, respectively. 

Tiny Lebanon is more than half 
Catholic, the only Christian country 
in the Middle East. There are 540,- 
000 Catholics in a population of, 1,025,- 
000. The rest are made up of other 
Christian communities and Moslems. 
In Trans-Jordan, seminomadic Chris- 
tian Bedouin tribes have roamed the 
desert for 20 centuries. City dwelling 
Catholics number 10,000, more than 
3% of the population. In Turkey and 
Iran, which are not Arab countries, 
but Moslem, Catholics number 30,000. 
There are no Christians in Saudi Ara- 
bia and the Yemen. 


October 


The total of 35,435,456 population 
making up the seven members of the 
Arab League includes 978,000 Cath- 
olics. This does not include the large 
number of Catholics living among the 
North African Arabs of Morocco, Al- 
geria, Tunis and Libya. 

In five of the seven Arab League 
states, Catholics were the first to start 
missionary work among the natives. 
Today, even in the remotest villages 
of Egypt, the traveler can see Catholic 
missions complete with church, school 
and hospital. Such institutions as the 
Khoronfish Jesuit college of Cairo, 
St. Mark’s college in Alexandria, St. 
Joseph university in Beirut, and the 
American Jesuit college in Baghdad, 
have contributed a great deal to the 
cultural advancement of these coun- 
tries. Many Arab leaders of today are 
graduates of those and countless other 
institutions. 

Because of the missions and_be- 
cause of common Moslem and Cath- 
olic opposition to communism and 
atheism in the world, there has recent- 
ly been more cooperation between the 
Vatican and the Arab world, Last 
year, for the first time in history, a 
Moslem country, Egypt, established 
diplomatic relations with the Holy 
See. A few months earlier Christian 
Lebanon had done the same. 

Some cities like Cairo, Alexandria, 
Beirut and Baghdad do not differ 
much from European or American 
cities, especially in their business dis- 
tricts with tall office buildings, traffic 
signs, luxurious movie theaters. 

The entire Arab world today is a 
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world of contrast, transformation, 
troubled experimentation. The people 
living there are a mixture of races, pre- 
dominantly Semitic; of different reli- 
gions, predominantly Moslem. But re- 
gardless of conflicting ideology or tra- 
ditionalism, the Arab world is deeply 
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conscious of a common past, of a civi- 
lization which sprang from obscure 
desert tribes in Arabia in the seventh 
century, and spread like fire to India, 
Central Asia, to the whole Mediter- 
ranean world, but which so quickly 
expended its force. 








Ss 
This Struck Me 


HE sublime Sacrifice of the Mass has for centuries held out a challenge 

7 for a better understanding, a deeper appreciation and greater love for it. 
The world seems to lack this profound appreciation as is evidenced by its sparse 
and careless participation and lack of preparation or “cleaning up” before enter- 
ing the Holy of Holies. Yet the heavenly Father has waited from eternity for 
each one of us, though weak, imperfect and unwashed we are, to come to Him, 


At last a clatter outside proclaimed the arrival of the little server. How 
often Father O’Grady had tried to impress upon this boy that he represented 
all the Christians in the world before the altar of God when he answered Mass, 
and how well the Christianity of the world should brush its hair and clean its 
shoes and wash its hands, to enter the Holy of Holies and offer the heart of 
mankind! Today he was even more dishevelled than usual, tousled, smeary, 
his bootlace undone, and it was apparent that the world had overslept and 
tumbled straight out of bed, and would today be even more than usually absent- 
minded and clumsy. Yet Father O’Grady looked at the urchin tenderly, all 
his irritability passed. After all, the world is like that, late, distracted, grimy, 
but with a good if unstable will to serve; and might not this sudden new ten- 
derness in the priest’s heart be a reflection from aeons and aeons away, of the 
tenderness of the eternal Father, waiting from eternity for the scruffy, sniffing, 
unconcentrated, often unwashed, imperfect, weak and loving Christian world 
to come to Him. 

“Tie your shoelace,” he said, “and damp down your hair—and here flick 
your face with this wet towel, and hurry now, put on your cotta and light the 
candles.” 

And the dishevelled Christian world, transformed in a smooth white cotta, 
with a wet golden curl, and nothing of “the old man” left but the huge boots 
jabbing out from his cassock, walked out with the expression of a Botticelli 
angel, to light the candles for Mass. 

The Dry Wood, Caryll Houselander (Sheed & Ward—N. Y., 1948). 


For similar contributions of about this length with an explanatory introduction $25 will be 
paid on publication. We are sorry, but it will be impossible to acknowledge or return con- 
tributions. Acceptance will be determined as much by your comment as by the selection. 








The world is watching 
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JAMES T. GRIFFIN, Messenger of the Sacred dif 
eR Heart* the 

CAMPAIGN of love with The crusade is the second wh 
the cry “Love God” got phase of Father Lombardi’s we 
under way in the Lyric thea- immense program for the ae 
ter in Milan on Feb. 29. One reclaiming of Italy for the Hy 
hour before the talk was to faith. In the first phase, he v : 
begin, the place was jammed. Outside, toured the country, aroused and firmly - ye 
thousands gathered, unable to get in. established the desire of the masses for aw 
The theater owner was worried: every Christianity as the sole source of se- he 
inch of space, every step on the stairs, renity and well-being even here on fou: 
every corner and aisle were filled. earth. He started in May, 1945, at the wh} 
Meanwhile, the Church of St. Stephen end of the war in Europe. Through pos 
was filling with other thousands as _ the provinces he came, gathering larg- ca 
loud-speakers were erected there and er and larger crowds as he pushed ali 
in the squares near by to carry the south and his fame spread before him. as 
orator’s words to the eager ears of the The 1,000 who heard his first confer- Sie 
crowd. More than 30,000 people want- ence in Turin had snowballed to 18,- ack 
ed to hear him, but were disappointed. 000 at Brescia, to be outnumbered in "we 
Only those in the theater caught what — turn when he descended into the Tus- is: 
he said, for hidden hands had cut the _ can valley and spoke to 28,000 in Flor- oe 
wires leading out of the theater. But ence. It was here, first, that his influ- thei 
sabotage did not stop the crusade. Two ence was attacked by the communists, bee 
days later, Father Lombardi spoke to who cut the wires of his loud-speaker wil 
25,000 in and near the lovely Cathe- system and hurled mockery and chal- of C 
dral of Milan, as well as to others lenge at him. E. 
packed into 14 churches throughout Father Lombardi told Italy that she ves 
the city, whither his voice was carried _ still had a mission to fulfill in the ee 
-by wires from the cathedral. world. Out of the dirt and rubble new a 
The message of the Jesuit firebrand hope must rise. To disgruntled work- ee 
is simple, “The present crisis cannot ers, greedy black marketeers, ruined ty 
be met except by rebuilding love aristocrats,and violent rebels, life’s true whil 
among men. And only Christ can teach meaning must again be made clear. Fath 
love.” This is the keynote to what he His plan is essentially a call to the tae 
calls the Crusade of Love. masses, made under the paternal eye tects 
54 *515 East Fordham Road, New York City, 58. August, 1948. In 
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of their bishops. “This plan,” Father 
Lombardi says, “has been drawn up 
because the actual needs of our times 
show the necessity of action on five 
different planes: 1. grace, which means 
the love of God; 2. justice; 3. charity, 
which means the love of neighbor; 4. 
truth; 5. the integral formation of the 
Christian. The urgency of the times 
and the forces at our command make 
it imperative that this fivefold course 
of action be followed out by degrees. 

“Tt will be like building a house: 
the first floor must come before the 
second. We must begin with the 
foundation, the campaign of love, 
which may take a year or more. This 
does not mean that we should exclude 
social and political work. It merely 
means that the characteristic move- 
ment in this mobilization of forces will 
be the appeal in love. It is our inten- 
tion to have one cry reach through the 
length of Italy, ‘Love God.’ Men must 
love enough at least to attain to the 
state of grace and then they will love 
their neighbor. Before a humanity 
lacerated, starving and cold, frozen 
with diffidence and hate, the preaching 
of Christ must begin with love.” 

Father Lombardi is not laboring 
alone. He has two excellent collabora- 
tors, Don Casali of Tuscany, a secular 
priest, and Father Rotondi, a fellow- 
Jesuit. The former has charge of all 
the charitable works of the campaign 
while the latter specializes in bringing 
Father Lombardi’s message to the 
workers. As time goes on, there will 
be other collaborators. 

In the large Piazza del Plebiscito, 


the Times Square of Naples, Father 
Lombardi spoke on March 7 to 200,000 
of the resurgence of Italy, and of the 
world drawn to the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus. It was clear from the size of 
the crowd that Father Lombardi’s ap- 
peal was to all classes, not merely to 
students or lawyers or doctors whom 
he had already addressed in smaller 
groups. Thousands of children flocked 
to the cathedral in Milan on the fol- 
lowing Saturday to be led by Father 
Rotondi in prayer for the conversion 
of souls. That night at midnight Mass 
4,000 persons, mostly men, made their 
way to the altar for Communion. 

Out of the cathedrals and out of the 
large piazzas, Father Lombardi passed 
to the famous sectéon of Milan called 
Sesto San Giovanni in the guide books, 
but known to all Italy as “the Stalin- 
grad of Italy.” It is the Red stronghold, 
with its mass of workers living in close 
and crowded quarters in misery and 
destitution. After a beautiful proces- 
sion through the streets with the 
Blessed Sacrament, Father Lombardi 
turned to face 50,000 eager people. 

“Before preaching to you of your 
rights or inciting you to hatred, as 
the market-place loafers and orators 
are always doing, I am going to recall 
to you your duties, to incite- you to 
love. I do with you as I did with the 
industrialists, your employers, the 
other day, to whom I presented your 
just demands, recalling to them the 
harsh reality of their severe obligations 
in justice to you, their employees. But 
you, too, are bound to love your neigh- 
bor as yourselves, not to hate or jeer.” 
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Later that week, Father Lombardi 
organized the groups who were to 
make the collections of alms for the 
poor and needy of the city. Then, on 
the following Sunday afternoon, in the 
great piazza in front of the cathedral, 
250,000 Milanese gathered to hear him 
once again. As one journalist put it, 
“Even Mussolini at the height of his 
success and even with compelling 
edicts was unable to gather such a 
crowd in Milan.” Through the crowd, 
various zealots of the communist front 
had been placed strategically to heckle 
the speaker. But their efforts were 
fruitless; they were hushed by the mob. 

Father Lombardi told them, “To the 


cry for hatred we lift up the louder 
cry of love. All of you must love one 
another. The rich must love the poor 
and the poor must love the rich. There 
is a new age coming upon the world. 
For five centuries, men have forgotten 
love, for individualism and collectiv- 
ism. They have learned to love only 
themselves or only a chaotic mass. 
Now the two systems stand barking at 
each other. But both systems are dy- 
ing. The age of love is approaching. 
Let us look to Christ and to Mary our 
Madonna! They give only one answer 
to our cares and woes and worries and 
pains. Let us love one another once 
again!” 


Ds” 








Strategy at Notre Dame 


Ons of the more fanciful plays that Knute Rockne devised for his Four Horse- 
man contingent was a slick maneuver which pulled both guards and the center 
out of the line to run interference. The lad who was supposed to protect that 
huge gap in the middle was his quarterback, Harry Stuhldreher. 

“How did it work, Rock?” asked an interested fellow-coach. 

“I dunno,” answered the Old Master sadly. “You don’t think Stuhldreher 
ever was silly enough to call the play, do you?” New York Times (6 Feb. ’48). 


Ju LEoNnaRD, outstanding Notre Dame fullback of another era, tells the story: 

The Irish were having a particularly tough autumn afternoon with a Mid- 
western team. After much grinding out of yardage Notre Dame found itself 
in a hit-or-miss situation. Time was called, a play decided upon, and the South 
Benders said a Hail Mary before leaving the huddle. The play clicked; Notre 
Dame scored its touchdown. 

Later, in the second half, much the same situation arose. Again time was 
called and another play designated. But when the Hail Mary was suggested, 
one of Leonard’s non-Catholic teammates dissented. “Naw, it will never work,” 
he said. “We used it last time; they will be waitin’ for it.” 

The Register (4 July *48). 
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World in crisis 


Vlew Pentecost 


By SISTER MARIELLA GABLE, O.S.B. 


Condensed from the Catholic Messenger* 


ra) 


5 HERE is an amazing spiritual awak- 
) ening in the Church, a new Pente- 
cost now going on in our Catholic col- 
leges. I see six ways in which the 
awakening manifests itself. 

1. There has been a liturgical move- 
ment. Consider just one relevant fact. 
If you had wanted to follow the daily 
celebration of the Mass 40 years ago, 
you could not have bought a missal. 
Now millions of missals are being sold. 
And it is increasingly becoming the 
normal thing for Catholics, even mod- 
erately educated Catholics, to assist at 
Mass by following intelligently the 
words and actions of the priest. And 
in the depth of the understanding, and 
the love which is in proportion to the 
knowing, we have the keynote of the 
new spirituality. This new under- 
standing manifests itself. also in the 
increasing interest of the laity in the 
Divine Office, the recitation of Prime 
and Compline, as the appropriate 
morning and evening prayer for every 
Christian. 

2. A second kind of awakening 
manifests itself in the demand of the 


*Davenport, Iowa. July 29, 1948. 


Hartford, Conn, 


educated layman for solid courses in 
theology. At the insistent demand of 
students in Catholic colleges, the 
courses in religion based upon pious 
textbooks and diluted manuals of con- 
duct have been abandoned for the 
most solid courses in moral and dog- 
matic theology. Wherever the courses 
have been taught with thoroughness, 
the response of the students has been 
enthusiastic with requests for more 
courses of a similar nature. 

3. Our age is the golden age of spir- 
itual reading. Never in the history of 
the Church have we had anything like 
our present output of Catholic books 
in which the fundamental teaching of 
the Church is united to a pleasing ex- 
position. Many of the spiritual books 
have become best sellers. Catholics 
now are accepting as a matter of course 
spiritual reading for the average lay- 
man, Catholics whose parents would 
have asserted, if ‘they had thought of. 
it at all, that spiritual reading was 
something for monks and nuns, but 
certainly not for a businessman’ nor 
farmer. The range is complete, from 


Commencement address at St. Joseph’s College, 
1948. 
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erudite thinkers like Maritain and Gil- 
son down to the very popular writers 
like Father Vann and Father Leen. 
No one can place the works of these 
popular writers in the same category 
with the pale anemic. “spiritual pas- 
tels” which in times past constituted 
the diet of the sentimentally pious. 

4. We have had a Catholic literary 
revival made glorious by such tower- 
ing creators as Bernanos, Mauriac, 
Claudel, Sigrid Undset, Chesterton, 
Greene, Waugh, and many others. 
The new spiritual vitality manifest in 
novels and poetry, represents the liter- 
ature of power as distinguished from 
the literature of knowledge. And as 
De Quincey pointed out, the literature 
of knowledge is like a rudder on a 
boat, but the literature of power is like 
a sail or an engine. No one would, of 
course, wish to make a voyage in a 
rudderless boat. Nor can we hope to 
steer a course without our thinkers, 
like Maritain, nor our guides in our 
many excellent spiritual books. But if 
we have only a rudder and no sail the 
chances are that we will never move 
at all. And it is to new Catholic crea- 
tive writers that we turn for this mov- 
ing power, to novelists, poets, and 
dramatists. The groundswell of new 
Catholic creative energy is slow in 
manifesting itself in the U.S. because 
we are timid readers. But in spite of 
puritanism and provincialism, Ameri- 
cans are taking fire from the great 
Europeans. 

No longer is there a subconscious 
feeling that there is a conflict between 
art and faith. No longer can one con- 
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ceive of a Catholic artist behaving as 
did Montaigne, who, though a Catho- 
lic, wrote like a pagan. The new Cath- 
olic writer endeavors to live his faith 
and to reflect in his work the splendor 
of his intimate spiritual experience. 

5. We have, and I regard this as the 
most important of all the manifesta- 
tions of our spiritual awakening, the 
rediscovery of contemplation for the 
average Christian. It is part of the per- 
nicious specialization of modern times 
that we were led to think of contem- 
plation as a very special delicacy to be 
enjoyed only by Carmelites, Poor 
Clares, and Trappists. 

It was not so in the early Church, 
where activity and contemplation went 
hand in hand (as they still do in our 
contemplative Orders). To quote Dom 
Cuthbert Butler, “Contemplative pray- 
er is not the exclusive possession of 
the contemplative Religious Commv- 
nities. It belongs of right to the whole 
body of the Church, to the laity as well 
as the clergy and Religious Orders.” 

At this point I am faced with diff- 
culties. I may be grievously misunder- 
stood. For who can speak of contem- 
plation at all without distinguishing 
between acquired and infused con 
templation? For self-protection, let me 
make clear that I wish to assert no 
more than does E, I. Watkin, who is 
the deepest and most important think- 
er of the late Catholic revival. Of him 
Father Francis B. Thornton says, “He 
has seen as no other writer of the 
period the complete picture of Catholi- 
cism with mystical life as its white-hot 
center and creative core.” 
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Watkin’s prediction is, “Catholic 
truth will be grasped from within, not 
only by a contemplative minority but 
generally by the members of the 
Church. Doctrines will no longer be 
accepted wholly on authority and 
stored unused in the mind. They will 
be vitally assimilated and practically 












lived. That is to say, contemplation 
will be spread widely throughout the 
Church.” 

I have been teaching Dante the last 
14 years. The students declare that 
through it they get the most memora- 
ble spiritual experience of their lives. 
Our best advertisers are the students, 
whose enthusiasm is unbounded. Girls 
from all departments, who never take 
another literature course, girls from 
home economics and business, chem- 
istry and biology, will arrange their 
programs at great inconvenience so 
that they can take the Dante course. 
What they all value most is the vicari- 
ous contemplative experience they en- 
joy in reading the Paradiso. There 
they see for the first time what it can 
mean to “experience God.” They dis- 
cover that they have been left to creep 
in rompers in their spiritual life while 
they have been developed suitably in 
all other ways, intellectually, morally, 
emotionally. They discover that con- 
templation is adult spirituality. To 
them the course is an overpowering 











revelation. One student put her finger 
precisely on the problem when she 
said, “You do very well teaching us 
moral and dogmatic theology, but 
what we ought to have is a course in 
ascetical and mystical theology.” 
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6. The new Pentecost is, in a word, 
the rediscovery of the forgotten Com- 
mandment. Not the 6th nor the 9th, 
as many of us may have been led \to 
suppose from the sermons we_ hear. 
But the Ist Commandment has been 
the forgotten one: Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with thy whole heart, 
thy whole soul, and all thy strength. 

The second part of that command: 
Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self, brings me to the 6th manner in 
which our new Pentecost is manifest- 
ing itself—namely, Catholic Action. 
Catholics are waking up to the real 
implications of the beautiful doctrine 
of the mystical Body, which reminds 
us that we are all indeed our brother’s 
keepers. The new awareness of our 
obligation to help all men blossoms in 
our time in hundreds of different ways. 
I mention only a handful: the Catholic 
Worker movement, Friendship House, 
the Grail, the Christophers, our awak- 
ened consciousness that we have sinned 
against Negro and Jew and that segre- 
gation is a sin, in France the amazing 
work accomplished by the Jocists and 
the Jacists. And perhaps most lovable 
of all, the many Cana groups in this 
country, young married people getting 
together to discover just how they can. 
make every day of their lives a perfect 
living of the sacrament of Matrimony. 
They are not the young people who 
need to be guided in abstaining from 
birth control. They have the magnifi- 
cent courage to aim to rear idea: Chris- 
tian families in a society which makes 
such an achievement almost an impos- 
sibility. 
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Those are the six manifestations of 
the new Pentecost. Now, is the world 
outside the Church entirely against the 
spiritual renaissance? The answer is a 
resounding No. We have long since 
passed the peak of materialism in 
science. No longer do the best minds 
among the scientists themselves feel 
the least conflict between faith and 
science. ‘ 

Tremendously significant, if we 
have wit to read the signs of the times 
aright, is the fact that Human Des- 
tiny by de Noiiy and Toynbee’s Study 
of History both reached the rank of 
best sellers. The first is a strictly scien- 
tific proof that for our biological sur- 
vival we need Christian values. The 
second is a strictly scientific proof that 
for social survival we need Christian 
values. 

Furthermore, a decadent culture is 
suicidal, and all around us we see evi- 
dence of the fact that our overripe 
sensist culture is strangling itself. You 
can see it in the daring writers who 
“thought they were sophisticated when 
they were only unbuttoned.” Cruelty 
and indecency in literature have be- 
come a dreadful bore. In order now to 
be different, the modern hero having 
reached the very nadir of human de- 
pravity, writers have no way to turn 
except upward. 

In regard to the sincere artist’s per- 
petual pursuit of freshness, I believe 
Jean Cocteau has said the last word, 
“The need of change in art is nothing 
other than the need of finding a fresh 
place on the pillow. Put your hand on 
| the fresh spot, it soon ceases to be so; 
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newness is freshness, The need for 
novelty is the need for freshness. God 
is the only freshness that never grows 
warm.” This is a discovery that many 
of our top-ranking modern writers are 
making for themselves. 

Particularly significant are the writ- 
ers who suffer a violent revulsion 
against the decadence of our times. 
Most representative is Aldous Huxley, 
who began by interpreting in his noy- 
els the monstrous perversions of the 
lost generation. But the stench of the 
evil he described overwhelmed him, 
and he turned to the apostolate of 
preaching contemplation as the salva- 
tion of the world. Outside of the Chris- 
tian Church, he has studied the ori- 
ental contemplatives as thoroughly as 
the Christian contemplatives. What- 
ever the mode of the spiritual return, 
he pleads again and again for it to be 
no less than the contemplatives’ con- 
centration on God Himself. 

Illustrating the same sort of violent 
right-about-face is the poet T. S. Eliot, 
who first interpreted our disintegra- 
tion in the Waste Land and then the 
return to God in the Ash Wednesday 
with its tremendously significant re- 
frain, “Lord, teach us to sit still” —the 
very foundation of our return. 

To get the spiritual renaissance in 
perspective a question must be an- 
swered: What does the new Pentecost 
really mean? 

For one thing it means that ours is 
the age of the discovery of the Cath- 
olic layman. Pope Pius XI and Pope 
Pius XII have said over and over that 
the work of saving the world cannot 
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go on without the vigorous assistance 
of the laymen. 

But the really important thing for 
us to see is that this discovery of the 
layman means the breaking down of 
barriers, the old barriers between Re- 
ligious Orders and laymen. We used 
to think that theology was for priests, 
the Divine Office for priests, monks, 
and nuns, that spiritual reading and 
meditation were for the “sweet Ophe- 
lias of the Lord,” and that contempla- 
tion was for very select types of Re- 
ligious. Nowall the time-tried supports 
for a vigorous spiritual life are being 
freely shared with the laymen. 

Jacques Maritain in Art and Faith 
exclaims, “Who shall raise us up a new 
order of Mercies?” You college girls 
are the new order of Mercies, in your 
pretty cottons, your peeping petticoats, 
and play suits. It doesn’t make any 
difference what you wear, except, of 
course, that you have to wear enough 
of it. And you do not have to wear 
seven yards of serge for it to be enough. 

The breakdown of old barriers be- 
tween laymen and Religious is sym- 
bolic of the breakdown of other bar- 
riers, all the barriers in the world. A 
new world is being born, global, plan- 
etary. Though our pangs are partly 
those of a dying decadent culture, to 
regard that death as the true meaning 
of our present crisis is to take a very 
narrow view. Cardinal Suhard of Paris 
in his great Pastoral letter, The Church 
Today, Growth or Decline, says, 
“Something is dying in the Church, 
today, but something is also being 
born.” And here is his summary. 
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“What is needed and what is now 
being born is a new synthesis of reli- 
gion and life suitable to our own day. 
That means complete intransigeance 
in matters of revelation and tradition, 
combined with great daring, vision, 
and novelty in realizing these prin- 
ciples anew. The preliminary work 
belongs chiefly to the intellectuals, who 
have to make a new Summa and to 
the lay apostles of Catholic Action. 
The time has come when the greatest 
service that can be rendered the 
Church and her children is to make 
the Christian Summa of the world in 
formation. The greatest error of the 
Christians of the 20th century would 
be to let the world take shape and 
unite without them, without God or 
against Him.” 

As the Cardinal sees it the spiritual 
awakening manifests itself in certain 
elites, intellectual, spiritual, and active. 
But all these elites are concentrated in 
a special way in our Catholic colleges, 
though in varying degrees. Your prob- 
lem as a Catholic is to remain among 
the elite all the days of your life and 
to share your riches with others. Three 
things are necessary. 

1. Work with others, Like must help 
like. Whatever your work, join those 
of your own age, tastes and occupa- 
tion, and work in a group at the prob- 
lems you face. 

In Chicago there are 20 groups of 
young Catholic married couples, who 
meet for meditation and _ spiritual 
reading, and who work together to 
discover how they can live the fulness 
of Christian family life in a pagan 
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society. I have asked some of them 
how it works. Magnificently, they say. 
And they assured me that gin rummy 
and bridge are very poor competitors. 

2. Be astonishing in your charity. 
That is your gift of tongues, a lan- 
guage everyone understands and be- 
lieves. People will not listen to your 
arguments, but they will be moved by 
your charity. Do not try to persuade 
people; love them. And manifest that 
love in a thousand services. It is not 
the sandwich you give a tramp on your 
back porch that makes you a Chris- 
tian. But it is your meal, your con- 
versation, and your concern for his 
plight which you must share with him. 
See what is needed all around you. 
And remember that “he who seeth 
the need and waiteth to be asked hath 
already set himself unkindly to de- 
nial.” 

3. Dare to be creative. A thousand 
new techniques for making Christian- 
ity permeate society must be worked 
out. Open your eyes to the need all 
around you. Ask only one question: 
What would be the best manner of 
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coping with this need? If no technique 
exists for solving the problem, create 
one. 

Remember that Cardinal Suhard 
advocated “great daring, vision, and 
novelty.” How daring? Well, as dar- 
ing as the priest-workman movement 
in France, wherein we see priests toil- 
ing in factories side by side with poor 
laborers, being hungry with the hun- 
gry, weary with the exhausted, anxious 
with the uncertain. No anticlericalism 
in the world can stand against that 
kind of argument. Read Father Per- 
rin’s description of how he took the 
dirty, louse-infected little Pole into his 
arms, and how he washed the feet of 
the poor little man and warmed him 
in his bed. 

How does the Church address the 
Holy Spirit in her official prayer? 
Veni Creator Spiritus. Come, Creating 
Spirit. All of us have a deep and gnaw- 
ing need to be creative. Let us satisfy 
that hunger in our new Pentecost by 
“great daring, vision, and novelty” in 
accomplishing the work of the Creator 
Spiritus. j 


aS 


~ 4, is A fact that Catholic Eire, Catholic Quebec, and the Catholic Cantons of 
Switzerland have such a keen sense of the parental rights of Protestant parents 
that Protestant schools are maintained by the state on the same terms as Catholic 
schools. I had a long discussion with the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster 
on this point, quoted in my book with Dr. Coulton. He held that “a Catholic 
state such as Eire is fully entitled to grant the rights which Eire grants to 
Protestant schools.” St. Thomas Aquinas insisted that even the children of 
Jews and infidels should not be baptized against the will of their parents. The 
child must be allowed to grow and come to the faith non coactione sed persua- 
sione—not by coercion but by persuasion. 


Arnold Lunn quoted in Social Justice Review (June *48). 
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Research tells the story 


Blonde “is 
Myth-Buster™ 


By JULES ARCHER 
Condensed from the 


Progressive* 


EEN-AGERS groaned when it was 

announced in the high school that 
an anthropologist from the Bureau of 
Inter-Cultural Education was about to 
address them. But the groans changed 
to low whistles when the anthropolo- 
gist turned out to be a tall, stunning 
blonde. 

Dr. Ethel J. Alpenfels turned on a 
dazzling smile, told a few jokes and 
after that the kids were in her hands, 
wide open for the serious message. She 
explained why anyone who hates Ne- 
groes, Jews, Catholics, Nisei, Mexi- 
cans, or Hottentots is, scientifically 
speaking, a first-class boob. 

When she first began her crusade 
against prejudice in America, using 
science as a spear, she found that the 
answers she knew were to the wrong 
questions. Undaunted, she dug new 
answers out of the Latin-embalmed 
research of world scientists. Then she 
barnstormed the country telling peo- 
ple what they wanted or needed to 
know. 

Some 50,000,000 Americans have al- 
teady listened to her over the radio, in 
178 high schools, 20 colleges, and key 
club groups in over 100 different cities. 
Even the DAR cocked respectful ears 
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as she explained why Marion Ander- : 
son was their equal as a person as well 
as an artist. It speaks volumes for her 
tact that Dr. Alpenfels has already 
been invited to talk on race prejudice 
by five church groups in the South. 

She has proved to millions, by an- 
thropological facts, that there are no 
superior races, merely superior indi- 
viduals scattered among all races. And 
that “man is the only animal that 
blushes, and the only one that needs 
to, for humans alone persecute each 
other for their differences.” 

Prejudiced adults, as well as chil- 
dren, have been stunned to learn from 
Dr. Alpenfels that Eskimos have: the 
largest brains in proportion to body 
size, that Japanese average larger 
brains than white men. Mouths have 
fallen open upon hearing that one of 
the most backward races in the world 
is the hairy Ainu of northern Japan, 
a descendant from white stock. She 
revealed that while ancestors of the 
whites were painting their bodies blue 
in pagan worship, a great Negro uni- 
versity, famed throughout North Af- 
rica, Spain, and the Near East, flour- 
ished at Timbuctu. 

Answering “Why do races smell dif- 
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ferent from one another?” she has 
explained that races do not, but indi- 
viduals may. The extent and type of 
perspiration depends on food, clothing, 
exercise, where you live, and, most im- 
portant, interest in soap and water. 

She cites the experiment of Dr. 
Hooton of Harvard who collected sam- 
ples of perspiration and submitted 
them to blindfolded judges. The 
judges could not distinguish racial 
differences, though the Chinese judge 
found the most disagreeable odor to 
be that of the white man. 

“Is it true that Negroes have less 
intelligence than whites?” No, says 
Dr. Alpenfels. Army I.Q. tests showed 
that, on the whole, northern Negroes 
averaged higher marks than southern 
whites. Differences are not due to race, 
but to unequal educational opportuni- 
ties in the two sections of the country. 

“How can you tell a Japanese from 
a Chinese?” You can’t physiologically. 

“If there’s no Jewish race, how can 
I always tell a Jew when I see one?” 
You can’t. The so-called Jewish nose, 
for example, is shared by many Medi- 
terranean people. Jewish “traits” are 
not racial traits, but habits and atti- 
tudes developed by a group of people 
discriminated against and forced to 
depend upon each other socially. Actu- 
ally, the Jews belong to all three major 
races of the world, Chinese, Negro, 
and white. 

“Isn’t the white man superior to 
everybody else, judging by his cul- 
ture?” Only if you consider the man 
who adapts an invention superior to 
the inventor. The “white man’s civili- 
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zation” is, in reality, the product of 
discoveries made by all races. 

“What is the Aryan race?” There 
isn’t any. The word “Aryan” refers to 
a group of languages spoken by both 
European and Asiatic peoples. Aryans, 
those using the Aryan tongue, include 
adherents of the Jewish religion, Ital- 
ians, Spaniards, Greeks, Armenians, 
and Indo-Iranians. 

“If white people are friendly with 
Negroes,” timid souls query Dr. Al- 
penfels, “won’t that lead to intermar- 
riage?” There has been no increase in 
intermarriage, statistics show, despite 
the greatly increased liberalization of 
relations between Negroes and whites 
in many strata of our society. “As we 
relieve fear and insecurity through im- 
proved economic conditions,” Dr. Al- 
penfels has explained, “we begin to 
remove the advantages the minority 
group might gain through intermar- 
riage. As we provide education, we 
bring a pride in race that is the right 
of all races.” 

She points out, parenthetically, that 
seven studies made on racial mixtures 
show that in each case the children are 
taller, more intelligent, and otherwise 
superior to their parents. The only 
place where this is not proved true is 
in the U.S., for the simple reason that 
our rigid social system penalizes such 
children through insufficient food, 
poor hygiene, inferior education, and 
lack. of opportunity. 

“Isn’t it true that a black child may 
result if one of two married partners 
has had a Negro ancestor, however 
remote?” This is flatly untrue, and 
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based upon a misunderstanding of 
Mendelian law. Dr. W. M. Krogman, 
president of the American Association 
of Physical Anthropologists, states that 
by the fifth hybrid generation, a child 
cannot be born with the dark color of 
its original Negro ancestor. 

“Aren’t Negroes multiplying so rap- 
idly that they will soon outnumber 
the whites?” Their birth rate is pro- 
portionately higher, but their death 
rate is equally higher. Although the 
total number of Negroes in the U.S. 
has increased, the total number of 
whites in the U.S., owing largely to 
immigration, has increased more. The 
fact is that 150 years ago, Negroes 
formed 19.3% of the population. In 
1940 they constituted only 9.7%. 

Dr. Alpenfels knows that prejudices 
die hard. In teaching one of her classes 
in anthropology, she checked student 
reactions over a period of five months 
and found that cold facts alone had 
changed only 8% of opinions. ““The 
emotional approach is more important 
than facts alone,” she believes. “Since 
prejudices are based on distorted or 
untrue facts, emotional attitudes are 
aroused which can be erased only by 
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counter emotions.” It has been her ex- 
perience that parents are responsible 
for the prejudices of children. 

As part of the emotional solution, 
Dr. Alpenfels encourages the “getting 
together” of all races and religions as 
much as possible. The more people 
know each other, the less willing they 
are to accept unscientific notions about 
each other, and the quicker prejudices 
will die for lack of fertile soil. 

Always tactful, Dr. Alpenfels never- 
theless knows how to throw a well- 
timed punch where it counts. Once, 
after an enthusiastically-received talk 
before a group of college girls in Mary- 
land, she was asked to say a final word 
to them. 

“Well, I'd like to tell you what hap- 
pened to me on the Washington bus,” 
she complied. “I talked with a Negro 
girl during the trip. Finally she said 
to me, “Thank you for talking to me.’ 

“‘Why?’ I asked in astonishment. 
“Because there are so many people on 
this bus,’ she replied, ‘who will look 
down on you for it.’ I may forget a 
lot of things in my life, but never the 
young girl who thanked me for mere- 
ly speaking to her.” 


aS 
Not Just a Play on Words 


A E 1s an intelligent Catholic who works with a man who, whatever his 
ancestors may have been, has long since lost any sense of the supernatural. At 
work the Catholic almost automatically interlards his speech with Catholic 
expressions. Recently the two men were talking about a difficult undertaking 
that lay ahead of them. The Catholic said, “We'll do it, with the grace of God.” 
Said the pagan, “With the grace of God! . . . I don’t understand what that 
means, ‘with the grace of God’.” Said the Catholic prayerfully, “Perhaps with 
the grace of God you will understand.” Daniel A. Lord in “Along the Way.” 








It began with beer 


Life on the Amazon 


By FRANCIS McGRADE 
Condensed from Colunrbia* 


He drunken orgies had to stop, 

or the whole tribe would soon be 
extinct, the priest decided. So he took 
his machete, swung it with gusto, and 
dumped the entire supply of liquor 
into the river. The place was in the 
heart of South America’s Green Hell. 
The priest was Father Andrew Lins- 
sen, a Montfort Father, who hides a 
lifetime of work behind the title: mis- 
sionary of the Amazon and Orinoco 
rivers. The people were a tribe of In- 
dians who had been going downhill 
for generations, lazy, improvident, and 
utterly lacking in morals. 

At the time of his arrival, the chief 
occupation of the natives was brewing 
an almost lethal concoction which Fa- 
ther Linssen likens to beer. This they 
would store in hollowed-out logs, open 
like canoes, until the day when there 
would be enough for the whole vil- 
lage. Then the logs were drawn up, 
sticks of raw cocaine were brought out, 
and the whole village began an orgy 
that continued until the entire supply 
was consumed. When everyone had 
sobered up, preparations were begun 
for the next celebration. 

When Father Linssen smashed the 
beer canoes, he changed his status 


from that of fellow townsman to 
father. Although he had at that time 
been with his stone-age people of the 
20th century for several years, only a 
few months earlier he would not have 
dared spill the beer. But things had 
been happening that gave him the 
chance he sought. 

When he was assigned by religious 
superiors to go to Colombia, South 
America, as a medical missioner in 
1929, he had already received recogni- 
tion as a philosopher, musician and 
practicing doctor. Not oaly was he 
well-known in his native Holland, but 
he had frequently played the organ in 
St. Peter’s in Rome. All his former 
experiences were to fade into insignif- 
cance beside this latest assignment, the 
one that would make him, according 
to his own designation, a “stone-age 
priest.” 

Father Linssen’s first journey up 
the Amazon and Rio Negros rivers 
was a trip through a jungle wonder- 
land. Had he known that he would 
not be returning along that route for 
17 years, his attitude might have been 
different. Eventually he reached his 
primary destination, about 600 miles 
southeast of Bogota, Colombia, and 
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then he started to prepare for an ad- 
venture his wildest imagination could 
never have pictured. 

After months of travel into the land 


known as the “Green Hell,” Father 


Linssen finally arrived at the banks of 
the river which forms the boundary 
between Brazil and Colombia. Here 
he ran across an Indian tribe and de- 
cided to build his mission post. He 
had been target for a few random ar- 
rows on his way to this remote village 
and it was going to take more than 
a cold reception to dislodge him now. 
He looked the situation over, and de- 
cided simply to move into the com- 
munal native house. This bit of infil- 
tration, bold as it sounds, was actually 
one of the easier decisions he had to 
make in his years among the tribes- 
men. The villagers lived in a single 
house, perpetually filled with smoke, 
noise, and filth. Individual families 
marked off their claims by drawing 
lines on the floor. Naturally enough, 
privacy was unheard of, and even the 
family boundaries were vague in the 
minds of the dwellers. His first big 
problem was to get some kind of recog- 
nition from the natives. Although 


their ideas of hospitality apparently’ 


did not allow them to harm the white 
guest, there was no rule that said they 
had to be kind to him. Their attitude 
was one of great, overwhelming con- 
tempt and that was all. A stony silence 
greeted any attempt on his part to open 
friendly relations. 

He finally made an entrance into the 
village life through the children. He 


was able to crack the reserve of the 





younger set with a few tricks such as 
making fishhooks for the boys and lit- 
tle trinkets for the girls. Just what the 
older natives thought of this type of 
subversive activity was an issue that 
never came to a head because of an 
accident. A little girl fell on a river 
bank and suffered a compound frac- 
ture of one arm. The local medicine 
men were in a frenzy. Although ac- 
cording to popular belief they were 
able to turn themselves into panthers 
when no one was watching them, they 
considered healing a compound frac- 
ture impossible. Father Linssen_re- 
called the native custom of burying 
alive old people and defective children; 
he knew he had to move fast. He set 
the girl’s arm and carefully splinted 
it. In a few weeks the fracture was 
healed well enough to place the girl’s 
benefactor before the natives as some- 
thing beyond their experience. More 
important than that, the native cold- 
ness was completely shattered. From 
that time on, he was accepted into the 
village, and given the title of chief 
medicine man. He had finally driven 
the opening wedge. During the next 
four years his influence increased in 
the eyes of the tribe. For one thing, he 
managed to clear a tract of land and 
grow a crop on it. Before this time, he 
had been living on the native diet; 
grasshoppers, ants, caterpillars, and 
any other items that the local popula- 
tion could gather with a minimum of 
energy and planning. His main task 
during this transitional period was 
clothing the naked natives and build- 
ing separate dwellings. 
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After that his work went faster, but 
it took another year before all the na- 
tives were living in their own homes. 
So careful was he to avoid making 
converts by force that it was not until 
three years later, eight years from the 
time of his arrival, that he baptized 
his first convert class. 

The eight years were the hardest 
Father Linssen had ever spent. He still 
wonders how he survived an attack 
of what he thinks was rheumatism. 
Shortly after his arrival at the village, 
this illness struck his joints so violently 
that for days he could scarcely move. 
Since the natives were still not speak- 
ing to him, he got no consideration 
from them. Another time he was saw- 
ing logs which were to be used in 
building his own combination home 
and dispensary. By then the natives 
had become friendly, and when a large 
log fell on his head, breaking his nose 
and knocking him unconscious, the 
whole village fell into laughing hys- 
terics. Father Linssen regained con- 
sciousness after repeated sloshings of 
river water from buckets wielded by 
the natives. Then he walked to his 
hut. He had a deep gash from one 
side of his forehead, across his broken 
nose, and down the other cheek. Work- 
ing without anesthetic, he first care- 
fully set his nose and then stitched 
up his torn face. The admiration of 
the tribe was unbounded after this. 

Once every three months, Father 
Linssen took time off to visit his closest 
neighbor in the mission field. He ad- 
mits the term “neighbor” is used 
loosely, for the next priest was some 


October 


120 miles away. A one-way trip by 
canoe and on foot took ten days. He is 
quite frank about saying that if he 
hadn’t made this trip occasionally, he 
would have lost his mind. 

During his years in the jungle, Fa- 
ther Linssen has explored thousands of 
square miles of territory never before 
seen by white men. He has made maps 
of much of this unknown country and 
has become just as much at home in 
the jungle as is his native congrega- 
tion. He has lost count of the number 
of natives he has saved from the swift 
death that follows the bite of a small 
deadly snake which is practically un- 
known outside his area. 

On one occasion, several natives ran 
up to Father Linssen begging him to 
help kill what they called a large 
snake. Father Linssen took a rifle and 
accompanied the natives down the 
river. Presently, they stopped paddling 
and pointed excitedly at what seemed 
to be a fallen log lying across a partly 
submerged rock. At first, he could not 
believe a snake could grow that large. 
But a more careful look made out 


the markings of a boa constrictor. 


Cautiously, the natives paddled to a 
position which gave the missionary 
a shot at the snake’s head. A single 
bullet took care of the reptile. When 
the body of the boa was hauled out 
of the river, it was found to be 28 feet 
long and 2 feet in diameter. Inside the 
carcass was found a whole deer which 
had been swallowed alive. 

The war brought a genuine revolu- 
tion to Father Linssen and the mission 
life of the upper Amazon. One day a 
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letter, the first in seven years, came 
up river from civilization asking if 
there was any cleared space in the lo- 
cality which could be used for air 
strips. The idea was to send planes to 
pick up rubber so as to save time over 
shipment by boat. 

Never balked by trifles, Father Lins- 
sen assured the high brass that, al- 
though there were no landing strips 
in his area at the moment, by the time 
they were ready to send planes he 
would have a field ready to receive 
them. Then he went to work on the 
project. When it was all finished, the 
missionary proudly wrote to the gov- 
ernment. 

The arrival of the first plane was 
something that will never be forgotten 
by any of the natives who witnessed 
it. The priest had tried to prepare 
them for the shock, but the actuality 
was still too fearsome for them to take. 
When the first roaring DC-3 buzzed 
the field, the entire village ran off in 
terror. It was days before the towns- 
men returned, 

The close of the war brought an 
end to the rubber shipments but Fa- 
ther Linssen could not bring himself 
to give up his airfields, by this time 
he had built two more. Plane travel, 
in his own words, would “change ten 
days of paddling a canoe, riding 12 
dangerous rapids, and making fre- 
quent and laborious portages, into four 
hours of flying between my post at 
Acaricuara and the post of my next 
door neighbor.” Besides that, he could 
travel across the Savanna, which he 
calls the world’s greatest natural air- 


field because of its level terrain, in 
almost any direction that he chose, to 
bring physical and spiritual aid to the 
people of the 90,000 square miles of 
territory which are served by himself 
and four other missioners. : 

For the first time in 17 years, he 
decided to take a vacation. In Febru- 
ary, 1945, he left the jungle and re- 
turned to Holland to visit his mother 
and study aerodynamics. 

His friends ridiculed the idea of a 
man of his age learning to fly, but he 
began to study everything he could 
find on aviation. Then he came to the 
U.S. and enrolled at Parks College of 
Aeronautical Technology of St. Louis 
university. Although his theoretical 
knowledge of engines and flying was 
almost perfect (he had missed only 
one question in his entire course at the 
school ), flying itself proved almost im- 
possible at first for the 50-year-old 
student. It was extremely difficult for 
him to judge distances and, where it 
took the ordinary pupil about five 
hours to learn to fly the Ercoupe, his 
choice for jungle flying, it took him 
a good 17. But he never lost faith and 
the day came when he received his 
private flying license. 

The next thing was to buy a plane. 
He had no money but that didn’t dis- 
courage him. Providentially a group 
of St. Louis and East St. Louis busi- 
nessmen heard of his plight and gath- 
ered enough money to cover the 
greatest part of his expenses. 

Father Linssen is now back in South 
America with new enthusiasm, a new 
plane and new opportunities. 








Premiere in the sticks 


The Bogotd Pattern for Revolt 


By JOSEPH ZACK 
Condensed from Plain Talk* 


\ \ “E att have heard the argu- 
\ \ ment that we have nothing to 
) \ fear from the communists in 
the U.S. because there are so few of 
them. Bogota should explode this fal- 
lacy once and for all. Here, in a matter 
of hours, upon orders from a handful 
of Moscow agents, a holocaust was let 
loose last April 9, which swept Colom- 
bia like a prairie fire, leaving in its 
wake thousands of dead and wounded, 
and destruction of property conserva- 
tively estimated at $250 million. How 
did it happen? 

As one of the founders of the com- 
munist party of Colombia, where I 
was stationed in the early ’30s as Com- 
intern representative, I could easily 
trace the pattern behind the Bogota 
man-made catastrophe. It is a pattern 
which, applied to the U. S., would spell 
a veritable internal Pearl Harbor, the 
comparable damage amounting to 
some $8 billion, the dead and wounded 
running to some six figures. 

“Operation Bogotd” proved that, 
with the advantage of complete sur- 
prise, an amazingly small number of 
men can launch a successful revolt. 
The insurrection techniques taught in 
the special training schools in Moscow, 
which I attended, call for: 1. seizure or 
disablement of communication facili- 
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ties; 2. 
principal government personalities; 3. 
capture of strategic government build- 
ings, such as police headquarters, 
ministry of war, or other centers in 
command of armed forces; 4. capture 
of arsenals, barracks or other arms 
depots; 5. attack and containment of 
the loyal forces of the government, 
such as officer schools, or special select 
units trained for riot duty; 6, capture 
of powerhouses and large transporta- 
tion terminals. 

On the basis of practical experience 
gained from other insurrections staged 
by communists in Europe and Asia, as 
analyzed in the Moscow training 
schools, 600 men organized in combat 
groups of five, and properly coordi- 
nated according to the pattern taught 
in Moscow, would be quite sufficient 
to capture all the key objectives in a 
city like Detroit in the first morning 


hours. 


capture or assassination of the 
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Detroit police headquarters could be 
taken in the early hours of the morn- 
ing by five groups equipped with hand 
grenades, a couple of sub-machine guns 
and a dozen revolvers, and from there 
on each minor precinct station would 
be on its own. The police commission- 
er, or course, Weuld be captured right 
out of bed, put on a radio station with 
a revolver to his head, and made to 
order the police to keep quiet and 
await developments. 

Three groups would be sufficient to 
take the city hall, where the same thing 
would happen to the mayor as hap- 
pened to the commissioner. That, by 
and large, would take care of mo- 
mentarily disorganizing the police in 
almost any but the largest cities in the 
U.S. 

National Guard armories, in those 
hours, are very lightly manned, and 
from five to ten groups would be quite 
sufficient to take the average armory, 
thus preventing the Guardsmen from 
even assembling. As these places are 
taken, groups are equipped with the 
superior armament thus captured, and 
arms are distributed among those who 
have none. 

The average telephone or telegraph 
center or radio station can be taken by 
from one to three groups, everybody 
ordered off the instruments and one 
of the radio stations used to create 
panic and incite the populace. Except 
in the largest railroad terminals, five 
groups would be sufficient to paralyze 
temporarily all operations, and as to 
bus terminals, one group, on the aver- 
age, would suffice. About two groups 


would be enough to take a powerhouse 
with the object of immobilizing fac- 
tories and transportation systems de- 
pendent on transmission of power. 

If the party is in control of strategic 
labor unions, as was the case in Colom- 
bia, then the calling of a general strike 
will increase the paralysis and chaos; 
the presence of masses on the streets 
will augment the military strength of 
the insurrection by arming a part of 
the people with the weapons that have 
been captured. 

The execution and jailing of op- 
ponents or suspected opponents start 
while the fighting proceeds, and con- 
tinue on an increasing scale so that 
by the time the revolt is consolidated, 
the backbone of the actual or potential 
opposition is broken. 

The procurement of initial arms for 
the insurrection is not as difficult as 
many people imagine. Any one of the 
following methods or a combination 
of them may be used: 1. purchase of 
small arms; 2. organized burglary of 
small arms stores; 3. bootlegging from 
armories, arsenals and armament 
plants; 4. homemade hand grenades, 
bombs, “Molotov cocktails” (bottled 
gasoline); 5. assault on isolated depots, 
police stations, small army posts or 
police patrols. 

According to reports, several of the 
techniques indicated above had been 
used to procure the arms for the Bo- 
gota insurrection. There is also a pos- 
sibility, not unusual in South America, 
that considerable equipment may have 
been procured by collusion with some 
of the authorities in charge, who may 
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have wanted the communists to start 
the fighting so that they could finish 
it in the interests of their own partic- 
ular faction. 

All the above methods of arms pro- 
curement could, of course, be used by 
any insurrectionary group in any coun- 
try. The communists, however, being 
the fifth column of a great aggressive 
power, have at their disposal, if and 
when the need arises, several other 
possibilities: 1. Arms, such as heavy 
machine guns, light mortars, and rock- 
et guns may be parachuted at points 
agreed upon. 2. If a country is neighbor 
to Russia or its satellites, arms may be 
smuggled across the border or by sea 
into port. The latter is greatly facil- 
itated if the communists control the 
maritime or transport unions or in- 
filtrate the customs service. 3. Expert, 
Moscow-trained personnel is available 
to organize insurrection. 4. In case of 
war with Russia, aerial support of the 
fifth column by arms, the dropping of 
specialists, and of whole commando 
units of paratroopers, becomes a pos- 
sibility. 

Reports available to me from Bogota 
point to the presence of at Jeast some 
specialists. There is, of course, the pos- 
sibility of weapons having been smug- 
gled in by sea, but most of the 
equipment used in the fighting appears 
to have been procured from sources 
available in Colombia itself. 

The Bogota uprising, however, 
which rapidly swept on to other large 
cities, had certain special features 
which do not fit into Moscow’s new 
imperialist ways and objectives. In the 


October 


past, communist leaders were caution- 
ed not to risk an uprising unless the 
following conditions were present: 1. 
Inability of the masses to live as usual, 
because of a severe economic crisis. 
That condition did not exist in Colom- 
bia at the time of the uprising. 2. In- 
ability of the ruling*tlass to rule as 
usual because of a severe political 
crisis. That condition was not present. 
3. Presence of a sufficiently strong and 
influential communist-party organiza- 
tion to take advantage of the crisis. 
That condition was only partly pres- 
ent. 

Colombia, like most of South Amer- 
ica, is, of course, affected by the 
bankruptcy of Europe. The rivalry be- 
tween the two major parties, Liberal 
and Conservative, was more severe 
than usual, but the situation in the 
country as a whole was clearly far from 
revolutionary. The working class itself 
was divided into two rival labor feder- 
ations of almost equal numbers, one of 
them being anti-communist. The com- 
munists themselves were divided, a 
considerable faction being at logger- 
heads with the official Moscow organ- 
ization. 

Another precondition to a successful 
revolution as taught in Moscow is that 
the armed forces at the disposal of the 
government must be sufficiently in- 
filtrated so as to side with the revolu- 
tion, or at least neutrally to stand by 
while the decisive events take place. 
Reports indicate that that condition, 
too, was not present. The army in the 
main did respond to orders, and only 
the police had been affected by com- 
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munist infiltration and demoralization 
activity, a process that had been begun 
even while I was there. 

I am sure that Gilberto Vieira, sec- 
retary of the communist party of 
Colombia, who was editor of Verdad 
Obrera, the official weekly which I had 
created with Moscow subsidies, knew 
that the situation was not ripe for a 
full-scale revolution. Vieira is deserv- 
edly recognized as one of the ablest 
communist leaders in South America. 

Pedro Abella, general secretary of 
the Colombia Confederation of Labor, 
a very capable worker whom I had 
selected as chief labor organizer at 
the time the party was founded, on 
the basis of what I taught him must 
have been of the same view. From my 
knowledge of the whole communist 
setup from Moscow down, I am con- 
fident that the Colombian communist 
leaders merely followed orders. In all 
probability they were not even con- 
sulted as to the timeliness of the insur- 
rection. Even far less important actions 
than an insurrection cannot be effected 
without the Kremlin’s initiative and 
consent, least of all in countries which, 
like Colombia, harbor a Soviet em- 
bassy. 

The decision came directly from the 
Kremlin soon after it became known 
that Bogot4 would be the site of the 
Pan-American conference. The insur- 
rection was to be a major attempt to 
explode, right under the U. S. nose, the 
Hemisphere conference for the defense 
of the Americas, It was really a su- 
preme gesture of contempt, the kind 
Stalin enjoys. 


As far as the Moscow command was 
concerned, the insurrection had a 
strictly limited objective, and in that 
it certainly succeeded. The reports in- 
dicate that the preparations must have 
been considerable. How else would it 
have been possible for armed groups 
to appear within an hour after the as- 
sassination of Jorge Elizier Gaitan, the 
Liberal party leader, move toward 
their objectives, and have ample ex- 
plosives and incendiary materials? 
Certainly, the sequence of events fol- 
lowing the assassination completely ex- 
cludes any presumption of spontaneity. 

In any sort of insurrectionary fight- 
ing there is, inevitably a certain 
amount of destruction, but the main 
object is to capture strategic spots, 
wipe out enemy combatants, and so 
on. What is aimed at in such fighting 
is power, and not destruction per se. 
In Colombia, however, it is obvious 
that what was aimed at was the max- 
imum amount of destruction. 

“Molotov cocktails’ were thrown 
into stores to put them on fire. Large 
buildings were set ablaze by “cock- 
tails” tossed from floor to floor. Others 
must have been dynamited from the 
inside as only the ragged hulks of 
their walls remain standing. Baran- 
quilla, largest port city, was treated 
like Bogota. Thousands of tons of food 
were destroyed in Buenaventura, an- 
other port city. 

It is clear that the master minds of 
the insurrection did everything pos- 
sible to loose destructive fury. But they 
did little, if anything, to prepare for 
the inevitable recoil against them once 
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the government caught its breath and 
moved its troops into position. 
Apparently Moscow was satisfied 
that it could carry out Plan A, which 
calls for destruction, but not Plan B, 
which calls for conquest and consoli- 
dation, a plan of action fully in line 
with the 1928 directives of the Comin- 
tern as to what to do in case of war 
with Soviet Russia. The insurrection 


October 


in Colombia may thus have served not 
only the purpose of blowing up the 
Pan-American conference, but as a 
trial run showing what a fifth column 
could do in case of war. 

In Moscow’s inner councils the les- 
sons of Colombia are sure to be stud- 
ied thoroughly, as the Russian dictator 
looks to the future. Will the American 
people also learn the lesson of Bogota? 


Led on by a bad smell 


Notre Dame’s Acetylene Student 


By O. A. BATTISTA 


urinc the first days of his sub- 
jection to the English language 

Julius had difficulty in telling 

his schoolmates, and especially his 
teacher, that he had been christened 
Julius Aloysius. His Flemish accent 
was too incoherent at the time, and 
the German nun who was his teacher 
decided to make things easier for 
everybody concerned by calling him 
“Arthur.” This childhood modifica- 
tion of the embryonic priest-scientist’s 
name persisted throughout the course 
of his notable career, so that posterity 
will call him Julius Arthur Nieuwland. 
In 1906, as a young professor at the 
University of Notre Dame, Father 


Nieuwland was experimenting with 
the uncanny chemical, acetylene. As 
all who have in their childhood days 
added water to the white chalky mate- 
rial called calcium carbide know quite 
well, acetylene is the odd smelling gas 
which is released during the ensuing 
effervescent reaction. Acetylene gas 
burns violently, and under certain con- 
ditions it can be a deadly explesive. For 
this reason, the treacherous organic 
compound is likely to drive the mere 
dilettante out of a laboratory. But 
Father Nieuwland was undaunted 
throughout his study of acetylene 
chemistry by the potential dangers of 
his material. 
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Although the smell of acetylene is 
bad enough by itself, when he bub- 
bled the gas through a concentrated 
water solution of sodium, potassium, 
and cuprous chlorides, an even more 
foul stench resulted. This odor was a 
new one to Father Nieuwland, and 
it aroused his intense curiosity. He 
knew it was caused by a new com- 
pound of acetylene, one which nobody 
had ever detected before. But what 
could its chemical structure and com- 
position be? 

The characteristic odor of the un- 
identiied new compound’ which 
Father Nieuwland believed he had 
discovered lingered close to the priest- 
scientist as he conducted his further 
researches on the third floor of the 
Chemistry Hall on Notre Dame’s cam- 
pus. And then, 12 years later, in 1918, 
the unyielding researcher matched the 
mysterious stench closely by preparing 
a compound called divinyl acetylene. 
He had been trying to concentrate the 
odor, and in so doing produced oily, 
divinyl acetylene, which he was cer- 
tain bore a close relationship to the 
gaseous compound he was in search of. 

And then the day came when he 
added a compound called ammonium 
chloride to the cuprous chloride solu- 
tion through which he was still bub- 
bling acetylene. Presto! He was able 
to collect sizeable quantities of the 
mysterious gas for identification. Just 
as he had always suspected on paper, 
the stench proved to be caused by a 
blood relative of divinyl acetylene, 
known as monovinyl acetylene. Hav- 
ing reached this milestone in his re- 


search, he enjoyed the satisfaction of a 
detective who manages to crack a dif- 
ficult case after years of painstaking 
effort. 

In line with the ethical procedure 
followed by the world’s scientists, Fa- 
ther Nieuwland addressed the Organ- 
ic Symposium of the American Chem- 
ical society at Rochester, New York, in 
December, 1925. With subdued en- 
thusiasm he related his work on the 
chemistry and reactions of his favorite 
“guinea pig,” acetylene. He told the 
distinguished gathering of scientists 
how he had finally succeeded in identi- 
fying the odoriferous gas which had 
teased his sense of smell for almost a 
decade and a half. 

During the course of his paper, he 
mentioned that an associate at the 
University of Notre Dame, Dr. Rich- 
ard R. Vogt, had tried to vulcanize the 
oily product, divinyl acetylene, and to 
his surprise had obtained a very elastic 
material which resembled natural rub- 
ber. But it was still too liquid to be of 
practical value. 

At this remark, one of the members 
of Father Nieuwland’s audience perk- 
ed up his ears. It was the then youthful 
Dr. Elmer K. Bolton, the research 
chemist who has since risen to the 
post of director of chemical research 
for the colossal Dupont organization, 
and who played a directing role in the 
perfection of. the modern chemical 
goliath, nylon. 

Dr. Bolton and his associates back 
in Wilmington, Delaware, had had 
their eye on the possibility of manu- 
facturing man-made rubber for someé 
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time. Father Nieuwland’s lecture 
beamed several rays of hopeful light 
on their unsuccessful attempts to 
achieve this end. No sooner had the 
Notre Dame priest concluded his ex- 
cellent presentation, and the applause 
of his audience died down, than Dr. 
Bolton stepped to his side. Almost at 
once the Dupont organization engaged 
the services of the priest-scientist as a 
consultant to aid them in the develop- 
ment of the first truly synthetic rubber. 

With Father Nieuwland’s coopera- 
tion, dozens of Dupont research chem- 
ists set out to find a way of producing 
large quantities of the vinyl acetylene 
compounds. Progress was often monot- 
onously slow. At last, however, the 
Dupont chemists succeeded in produc- 
ing pure monoviny]l acetylene, the foul 
smelling gas which had stopped Dr. 
Nieuwland in his tracks back in 1906. 

They treated the gas with hydro- 
chloric acid, and obtained the com- 
pound chloroprene. Once having syn- 
thesized chloroprene, the show was all 
over but the fireworks. The Dupont 
scientists found out how to make chlor- 
oprene molecules “bite each other’s 
tails” so as to come together in the 
form of chains, and when they did so, 
Neoprene, the first man-made rubber, 
was born. 

The story of man-made rubber from 
there is well known, especially in view 
of the numerous types which the U. S. 
was forced to develop during World 
War II. If the synthetic rubber pro- 
gram during the past war had failed, it 
would have been the most serious of 


all possible setbacks which the U.S. 
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armed forces could have encountered, 

All the authorities with whom I have 
talked tell me that they are firmly 
convinced that “tailored” synthetic or 
man-made rubbers represent a_per- 
manent, and expanding industry. For 
one thing, the synthetic varieties have 
certain valuable properties which nat- 
ural rubber lacks. Neoprene rubber 
resists the action of oils, gasoline, and 
kerosene, hydrocarbons which cause 
natural rubber to deteriorate rapidly. 
Also, synthetic rubbers may be vulcan- 
ized by means of heat alone. In reality 
the synthetic rubber industry today, 
even though it represents total invest- 
ments running into hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars, has hardly begun to 
get on its feet. The line of ascension of 
this great industrial achievement is 
true and straight, and has as its start- 
ing point none other than Father Julius 
Arthur Nieuwland. 

Honors, and more honors, were 
showered upon the quiet priest of 
Notre Dame, but he preferred his own 
modest, and scantily equipped labora- 
tory to rows of benches glittering with 
the latest research tools. And all the 
while, he went to great pains to ex- 
plain to the numerous visitors who 
came to see him that it was Dupont 
research men who put the wheels un- 
der his original observations by their 
concentrated and aggressive attacks 
upon the synthetic rubber problem. In 
fact, his desire to be left alone with his 
test-tubes was so great that he eventu- 
ally turned over the task of endless 
explaining to an assistant. 

Nieuwland of Notre Dame will go 
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down as one of the immortal names in 
Chemistry’s Hall of Fame. But he will 
be remembered also for many other 
reasons besides his outstanding success 
as a research chemist. He was a top- 
fight botanist. He was the founder of 
the American Midland Naturalist, and 
published almost 100 botanical papers. 
He would disappear into his modest 
laboratories after saying Mass at 7 
o'clock each morning. Chemical stains 
could be noticed on his cassock, and 
perhaps here and there a small hole 
which some corrosive chemical or other 
was responsible for. 

Father Nieuwland was an idol of 
youngsters. He made full use of his 
dexterity at freehand sketching to cap- 
ture the interest of preschool children. 
As long as he had a group of tots about 
him, he was happy, illustrating fasci- 
nating stories about butterflies or birds 
with his own pictures. He was a first 
class marksman, and exhibited his skill 
on several occasions without making 
any ceremony about it. A rifle or 
“shooting iron” was a useful instru- 
ment to the*priest-scientist for one pur- 
pose only, however. On his hunting ex- 
peditions into the wilderness for prize 
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botanical specimens, he would use his 
rifle to shoot off rare twigs beyond his 
ordinary reach. His memory was noth- 
ing short of uncanny. For many of his 
important chemical experiments, his 
mind was his notebook. He remember- 
ed the most unexpected details of 
experiments that he had performed 
years previously. He possessed a broad 
and ready command of eight lan- 
guages. And although the demands of 
his scientific research were heavy on 
his time, he was nevertheless always a 
keen and unostentatious spiritual ad- 
viser. For many years, he was a popular 
confessor in the Belgian parishes of 
South Bend, Indiana. 

Death came to Reverend Julius 
Arthur Nieuwland, C.S.C., while he 
was on “front line” duty. During a 
visit to the chemical laboratories of the 
Catholic University of America, on the 
afternoon of June 11, 1936, he suffered 
a heart attack. His death climaxed 37 
years of highly successful postgraduate 
research and study. 

In 1935 he had received the Nichols 
Award, the highest award and honor 
which the American Chemical Society 
grants to anyone. 


> the bombing of London in the recent war, a bomb had made a direct 
hit upon a hospitaf and the horror of destruction, fire, and screams of the dying 
were almost indescribable. A passing priest had stopped to help a bomb-rescue 
squad which was frantically trying to clear away the wreckage so that the 


wounded might be removed. 


One of the rescue workers, overcome by the horror of the scene, turned 


to the priest and sobbed: 


“Why don’t your God put a stop to this?” 
The priest, without looking up from his work, answered quietly: 


“Have you asked Him to?” 


Leaves (May-June *48). 




















Saint in process 


The Cause of 


Yather Soura 


By RAY DUNCAN 


Condensed from Script* 


ATHER Eric O’Brien pulls at the 
handle of a metal filing drawer 
in his room in the old Spanish mission 
at Santa Barbara. It rumbles toward 
him, and he stops it with his body. 


= Ct 


“It’s like a gigantic jigsaw puzzle,” 


he says. “In this drawer are some of 
the 7,500 pages of documents we have 
collected. Over here is the heart of 
the whole thing, in this analytical cross- 
index file. All those cards have refer- 
ence to Faith. Those others are Hope. 
In the other drawers are Charity, 
Prudence, Moderation, and so on. Each 
reference is identified by code, refer- 
ring back to the documents in the filing 
cabinets.” 

Father O’Brien and his associates, 
who filled those cabinets, have found 
in their 14 years of patient labor that 
a man’s virtue is a difficult subject to 
catalogue, codify, and cross-index. Try- 
ing to do so, they have traveled about 
200,000 miles on two continents; 
breathed dusty air in the cellars of 
many ancient foreign libraries and 
archives; and sought and questioned 
150 witnesses living between San Fran- 
cisco and La Jolla. 


Armed with the information thus 
collected, Father O’Brien soon must 
go into court. There he will take part 
in what often has been called the most 


complicated legal procedure in the} 


world. He will try to prove to the 
Catholic Church that it should make 
a saint of Father Junipero Serra, the 
founder of California’s first missions, 
who died in 1784. 

Father O’Brien must prepare a de 
tailed brief setting forth in a technical 
manner the essential virtue of Father 
Serra. Then, an emissary will come 
from Rome to Santa Barbara to ex- 
amine the document, to see whether it 
meets the Church’s stern requirements 
as to form and content. Thereafter, 
secret hearings will be opened in Fres- 
no on “The Cause of Father Serra,” 
as the undertaking is officially known. 

“The Church is reluctant to admit a 
new saint,” Father O’Brien says, mak- 
ing an understatement which explains 
the unequal contest he faces. The 
church will appoint an opposing cout 
sel, a priest expert in canon law, whose 
duty it will be to raise every possible 
objection to the proposed canonization. 


78 *548 S. San Vicente, Los Angeles, 36. August, 1948. 
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This priest, often called the Devil’s 
Advocate but officially known as Pro- 
moter of the Faith, will be present dur- 
ing questioning of witnesses. Father 
O’Brien will not. The Devil’s Advo- 
cate, who will have access to all docu- 
ments submitted to the court, may sub- 
mit in opposition challenges which 
Father O’Brien will not see. Father 
O’Brien will be honor-bound to in- 
form the court of any knowledge he 
possesses unfavorable to his own 
Cause. The Devil’s Advocate is bound 
by no such pledge. 

The Church, in short, will lean far 
backwards to prevent canonization of 
any persons who some day might be 
shown to be unworthy. Many Causes 
have dragged along for centuries, only 
to be finally refused. About a thousand 
Causes are now in various stages of 
preparation or presentation through- 
out the world. Some of these were start- 
ed several hundred years ago. Only a 
small fraction of them will reach suc- 
cess. 

Father O’Brien nevertheless has 
firm hopes for the cause of Father Ser- 
ra. “We wouldn’t have spent all these 
years on it unless we thought it could 
be sustained in court. A very careful 
preliminary study was made before 
Padre Serra’s name was ever propos- 
ed,” he says. 

But even if the cause of Father Serra 
should fail, the work on it will not be 
lost. Historians are waiting to pounce 
upon the papers collected in a search 
financed and staffed by the Franciscan 
Order in the U.S., which undertook 
the huge and costly task because Padre 


Serra was one of them, a Franciscan. 

Father O’Brien has acted as director 
of the cause, a position known as vice 
postulator, since 1941. He has been 
assisted by Father Maynard Geiger, 
Ph.D., historian for the West Coast 
Franciscans, who has worked on the 
cause since 1937. 

Many of the documents will throw 
new light on the missionary padre and 
his times. For example, there has been 
some debate about his personal appear- 
ance. The Franciscan researchers 
found in Spain a copy of a passport 
which may settle that. It was issued 
to the young friar in 1749 as he was 
departing from Seville on his adven- 
tures in the New World. It says that 
he was of medium height, with a 
swarthy complexion, black hair and 
eyes, and a sparse growth of beard. 
The few known pictures of the aging 
padre show his face gaunt, intense, his 
head bald in front. Sculptors generally 
have stretched the truth. With their 
usual horror of stubby statues they 
have shown the padre as a tall and 
slender man. 

In life, Padre Serra had a reputa- 
tion for avoiding honors. It may be 
that now, as he views the efforts in 
his cause, he is moved occasionally to 
smile, for Father O’Brien is sure that 
the padre had a sense of humor to 
which the Church will not object. More 
serious failings have been charged 
against the padre. Some historians 
have said that he was hot-tempered, 
quarrelsome, jealous of his power, and 
a party to certain coercions and punish- 
ments by which the mission system, 
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according to its enemies, maintained 
its rule over California Indians. 

The Devil’s Advocate will be sure to 
mention each of these charges in court. 
Much work, therefore, has been done 
to disprove or explain them, and to 
show that, whenever the padre erred, 
he erred in good faith and honor. If 
the failings were indeed to be found 
in Padre Serra, they were not apparent 
in his youth. He was a quiet and 
thoughtful child of a theological turn 
of mind, born to devout parents in 
1713 on the island of Majorca off the 
eastern coast of Spain. He entered the 
Franciscan order at 16, and became 
a brilliant student and orator. Some- 
times he added point to his sermons by 
beating his breast with sharp stones 
and flaming torches, to illustrate the 
agonies of hell. A promising and com- 
fortable career stretched ahead of him 
in Spain, but he chose the hardships of 
a missionary’s life in the savage new 
world. For some 20 years he served as 
a missionary in the wilds of Mexico 
before he got the assignment he had 
long been praying for, complete charge 
of religious work in an expedition 
Spain was sending to uncivilized Alta 
California. 

It was here, as Father President of 
California’s missions, that he display- 
ed the qualities which almost all his- 
torians have listed to his credit. He 
was energetic, fearless, single-minded, 
devout, and heedless of his own wel- 
fare. He was the kind of man who 
walked when he might have gone 
horseback or muleback. He labored 
strenuously with his Indian workers, 
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though he was old and suffering from 
a painfully ulcerated leg and a serious 
ailment of the chest. It was here also 
that he was said to have displayed his 
temperament. He quarreled frequent- 
ly with three different civil governors 
of California. 

“It is true,” says Father O’Brien, 
“that Padre Serra was hot-tempered. 
Spaniards sometimes are. It is true 
that he quarreled with certain govern- 
ors. Possibly that partly was his fault, 
partly the governor’s fault, and partly 
the fault of a colonial’ system which 
overlapped authority between its re- 
ligious, civil and military agencies. 
We are not trying to show that Padre 
Serra had no faults. We have spent 
time and effort to show that he acted 
in good faith. A saint, you must re- 
member, is a human being, and is 
allowed to have human feelings. We 
aren't looking for cold, antiseptic, her- 
metically sealed sanctity. We must 
prove that, for a considerable period 
before his death, he had his tempera- 
ment and his impulses fully under 
control.” 

There are several propositions to be 
proved before the Church will admit 
Padre Serra to sainthood. He must be 
shown to have lived a life of heroic vir- 
tue, to have enjoyed a reputation for 
holiness and miracles, to have been 
responsible for six miracles, and to 
have been the object of no unauthoriz- 
ed religious honors. 

“People always magnify the mir- 
acles,” Father O’Brien says. “The 
essential point to be proved is not mir- 
acles but virtue. The Church some- 
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times waives or reduces the number of 
miracles required, and in some causes 
for persons who died in martyrdom, 
proof of miracles is not required. But 
always the Church has required proof 
of a life exemplifying the principles of 
Christ.” 

Proof of Padre Serra’s virtue will be 
based mainly on documents discovered 
by the Franciscans, including letters 
to, by, or about the padre, and diaries, 
memoirs, official reports, or memoran- 
da mentioning him. The Franciscans 
have even photostated the title pages 
of several old books on which the padre 
had written, “For the use of Fr. Juni- 
pero Serra.” 

Further proof will be contained in 
signed transcripts of 150 interviews 
which Father O’Brien conducted 
among members of pioneer families. 
He traveled nine months seeking out 
descendants of early colonists or sol- 
diers who had known the padre or 
were living when he was; checking the 
Padre Serra reputation and the leg- 
ends. Persons interviewed ranged in 
age from 22 to 104, the latter an Indian 
woman in San Juan Batista. 

The padre’s cause might have rest- 
ed there, without miracles, if he had 
died a martyr. There is ample evidence 
that he never avoided that possibility. 
He once argued religion with a heret- 
ical sea captain even though the latter, 
in exasperation, held a knife at the 
friar’s throat in an effort to persuade 
him to yield a point. The padre often 
sought assignment to areas where In- 
dians revolted and murdered the Fa- 
thers. He went through shipwreck, 
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mutiny, and attacks by Indians with 
poisoned arrows. Once in Mexico, the 
wine used for Mass was poisoned by 
hostile Indians. The padre unknow- 
ingly drank of it, and he was carried 
unconscious from the altar, but he 
survived, 

Since martyrdom escaped him, it 
must be proved that through his inter- 
cession certain miracles have been per- 
formed. In causes involving a person 
long dead, miraculous present-day 
cures are generally used, since the 
Church requires eyewitnesses for 
proof, 

The procedure begins with a report 
of an apparently miraculous cure of 
someone who had prayed to Padre 
Serra for help. “As soon as we learn 
of such an occurrence, we write or ask 
for further particulars,” explains Fa- 
ther O’Brien. “If upon receiving those 
we feel that the case merits further 
study, we request a detailed report 
from the physician attending. If that 
is forthcoming, and supports the like- 
lihood that the cure was not the result 
of the operation of natural laws, and 
could be explained only by the inter- 
vention of God, we take all the data to 
a specialist for his study and opinion. 
If the case still stands up, we visit the 
subject and secure sworn statements 
from him, his physician, and members 
of his household, and other eyewit- 
nesses. Then we wait a year and re- 
examine him, to make sure the cure 
was permanent and final. Then we 
may include the data in support of the 
cause of Father Serra.” 

Few reported miracles reach that 
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stage. Most are rejected on first read- 
ing because they could be explained by 
the operation of science or nature. Of 
those that look promising very few get 
past the scrutiny of specialists. Doctors 
are reluctant to admit that any cure 
is the result of a miracle. The Church, 
however, is even more reluctant. 
Modern psychiatry has complicated 
the search for supernatural cures, or, 
as Father O’Brien says, it has “made 
the search more efficient.” Certain 
cases once popularly thought miracu- 
lous might now be readily attributed 
to the operation of psychic processes. 
He sometimes asks psychiatrists to 
pass on perplexing case histories. 
Some reports of miraculous restora- 
tion of eyesight in Majorca, Mexico, 
and the U.S. after prayer to Padre 
Serra have been carefully studied by 
the cause, and may be used in the final 
presentation. Other supposed cures in- 
clude one of spinal meningitis in 
Baltimore and one of spastic paralysis 
in Ocean Park, Calif. Cures have been 
reported elsewhere for deafness, gan- 
grenous infections, heart ailments, 
ulcers of long standing, and innumer- 
able other diseases. Especially large 
numbers of cures have been reported 
for the ailments from which the padre 
himself. suffered, lame or ulcerated 
legs, and chest afflictions. 
Organization of all this material into 
the legal brief is nearly completed. 
The Franciscans believe their collec- 
tion of evidence will be one of the 
bulkiest and most complete ever to 
have been submitted. 
The court will convene in Fresno 
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because Padre Serra died within the 
Monterey-Fresno diocese, at Carmel, 
Bishop Aloysius J. Willinger, diocesan 
coadjutor, will act as judge or will ap 
point three priests to serve in his place, 
The trial will open with submission of 
the brief and all documents in support 
of it. The Devil’s Advocate will study 
them and reply. Each point he makes 
will be examined minutely. Records of 
all sessions will be kept by a clerk who 
will be permitted to write in longhand 
only. For the cause of St. Therese, 
3,000 pages of close longhand were 
needed to cover 109 sessions of the 
court. 

If the Fresno court is satisfied with 
the evidence, it will forward all docu. 
ments and records of its proceedings to 
Rome. It is impossible to estimate how 
much time will be required in Rome, 
but the most optimistic guessers have 
set a minimum of three years. Another 
Devil’s Advocate will fight the caus 
through a much longer series of con- 
ferences, hearings, and regular court 
sessions conducted by cardinals and 
theologians of the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Rites. Each major point will 
be studied by this group in a separate 
series of hearings, and the climaxing 
session of each series will be attended 
by the pope. If and when the cause 
advances through each stage, Padre 
Serra will be declared first “Venerable” 
and later “Blessed,” two steps along 
the way to canonization. If in one final 
climaxing session of the general argu 
ment, attended by the pope, it is agreed 
to proceed to canonization, the Church 
prepares to confer the honor im the 











most splendid ceremonies in all its 
ritual, a three-hour solemn pontifical 
high Mass sung by the pope. 

Meanwhile, the Franciscans will not 
make public the historical papers col- 
lected in the cause. “It’s not a matter 
of secrecy,” says Father O’Brien, “It’s 
just that now, while we are working 
eight or ten hours a day, we don’t have 
time to be bothered.” 

Father O’Brien has a ready com- 
mand of many languages. In his trav- 
els for the cause he often was asked 
to make impromptu speeches in for- 
eign lands. 

“T don’t get by in Majorcan at all,” 
says Father O’Brien, who found that 
dialect of Spanish particularly difficult. 
This did not prevent the Majorcans 
from applauding him thunderously 
when he made a speech in a public 
square during a visit to the padre’s 
home island. 

Californians enjoy Father O’Brien’s 
speeches even more than do the Ma- 
jorcans. He has a state-wide reputation 
as a flexible, humorous public speaker. 
He has delivered about 250 talks on 
Padre Serra, about half of them in Cal- 
ifornia, and of these, 42 were in Santa 
Barbara. . 

Father O’Brien enjoys the lecturing 
more than any other part of his work 
on the cause. Least of all he likes the 
clerical and desk work, which is reach- 
ing such a volume now that he has 


cancelled all lectures until it is finish- - 


ed. 

Father O’Brien would like to receive 
a missionary assignment in the Sierra 
Gorda, a wild, isolated section of Mex- 
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ico where Padre Serra dnce served as a 
missionary. Father covered it on mule- 
back, the only possible transportation, 
when he was searching for the padre’s 
papers in 1945. He wants to go back 
because he likes the people and the 
country. 

Other duties of Father O’Brien’s in 
connection with the cause have includ- 
ed spreading public knowledge about 
it. Editing a monthly bulletin, called 
Apostle of California, writing and pro- 
ducing on the Old Mission grounds 
an outdoor pageant relating the life of 
Padre Serra, writing or assisting with 
numerous articles and pamphlets, and 
handling the cause’s mail which comes 
to the Old Mission. 

A problem in reverse public rela- 
tions arises for Father O’Brien each 
time a movie company gets an inspira- 
tion to make a biographical film about 
Padre Serra. This idea is considered 
terrific in motion-picture circles, and a 
beaming delegation always waits upon 
Father O’Brien each time the light- 
ning of the idea strikes Hollywood. 
He has wearily opposed it at least 
seven times. One firm offered him a 
job as technical adviser and story con- 
sultant on such a film, but his answer 
was and always has been, “Please wait 
until the cause is settled one way or 
another.” He feels that a too-dynamic 
movie, showing the padre as a fabu- 
lously holy man and employing all the 
industry’s rich resources of dramatic 
lighting, special effects, background 
music, and maudlin dialogue, .would 
convince millions all over the world 
that Padre Serra was a saint. 
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“And after all that,” he said, “if 
the Church in its wisdom should de- 
cide against the cause and say the 
padre was no saint, millions of movie 
fans would be outraged.” 

Even without a film to glorify him, 
Padre Serra’s fame grows immensely 
each year. Talk of canonization began 
the year of his death, in 1784, when a 
superior wrote that he had died a 
saint's death, and others used the 
phrase then customary, “He died in 
the odor of sanctity.” Since then the 
idea of canonization has been regu- 
larly put forth. Historian Charles 
Fletcher Lummis, a_ non-Catholic, 
wrote in 1909, “Of late, and without 
authorization, I have started on a cam- 


paign to find out why Junipero Serra 
has not been canonized, and if he can’t 
be.” 

Meanwhile, impatient citizens were 
elevating the padre into popular if not 
official sainthood. Plays, poems, and 
songs have been written about him. 
Many a Junipero St. appeared, to the 
glory of the missionary priest and the 
confusion of tourists, unfamiliar with 
the treacherous Spanish J]. Museums 
and public buildings bear his name. 
Statues, busts, and plaques have been 
placed throughout the land. Even a 
service club was called Serra Interna- 
tional. It embraced his ideals and soon 
had 30 chapters, only five of which are 
in California. 


Mo 


Meeting of the Twain 


“Tuere is great talk of Western Union, with the corollary, not always acknowl 
edged, that the West in this connection extends only a short distance beyond 
the Channel, leaves out of account that great country from which sprang its one- 
time Emperor, Charles V, and is mainly anxious about its supply line across 
the Atlantic: a cheshire-cat kind of West, with little left save the expression. 
The difficulty of locating it is not lessened when the West, to many minds, 
turns out to be anywhere where toothpaste and tanks and typewriters are to 
be found. . . . The West, in a word, means Christianity, or it means nothing 
and nowhere. But the terms are not synonymous. Christianity does not mean 
the West. It is like a mining shaft sunk deep at a particular point, but whose 
galleries and ramifications may lead far out under the sea-bed. At those depths 
any vein may be found: rich, packed,-concentrated, waiting only for a spark 
to release its energies. When that happens, in a soul or in a social group, there 
is no longer West and East: the points of the compass make the sign of the 


~ %> 
Cross. Dublin Review (Summer °48) quoted in America (7 Aug. *48). 
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Non-Christian Christian 


Letter Home 


By SGT. JAMES EVERETT SPROUSE 
Condensed from the Asheville Citizen-Times* 


olx American soldier, Sgt. James 
Everett Sprouse, of Noble St., West 
Asheville, N.C., wrote to his mother, 
Mrs. Cora R. Ramsey of 57'4 Burton 
Ave., shortly after his arrival in Mar- 
berg, Germany, last May. He is now on 
duty at Wiesbaden. The following ar- 
ticle is a condensation of his letter. It 
omits personal details of the original. 


Dear Mother: We landed at Brem- 
erhaven in North Germany. That was 
formerly Germany’s pride, a harbor 
from which submarines used to sail. 
The docks and the city around them 
were bombed by the Allied air forces 
24 hours a day. The city is a complete 
wreck. Block after block has nothing 
standing but walls. 

‘From Bremerhaven we were sent to 
Marberg, where we are now. We ar- 
rived at 6 a.m. yesterday. After break- 
fast we went to a lecture in the theater. 
We were told the rules and regulations 
we are to follow: God help you if you 
break one of them. During the lecture 
we were told, “When you throw away 
your food left on your tray, please 
separate it with care; put meat, bread 
and vegetables in a separate container.” 
Then we were told why. 

Near the camp is an orphanage with 
hundreds of children who lost their 
parents and homes in the war. No 


money is provided to clothe or feed 
them. They are looked after by Sisters. 
Even if the Catholic Church sent 
money here for food, it could not be 
bought. There is no food to buy. 

When I was told all this, frankly, I 
didn’t believe it. I was like most other 
Americans, just a skeptical, selfish 
fool. I could have laughed at the whole 
idea. Then I saw something while I 
was walking around the camp that 
made me want to cry. Behind the mess 
hall were two little boys with one of 
the Sisters of Mercy. They were sepa- 
rating the garbage and placing it in 
clean cans for the children to eat. I 
have never had anything touch me so 
deeply or hurt me so much. I talked to 
the Sisters and was told that this gar- 
bage, which is kept as clean as possible, 
is the only source of food the children 
have. 

As you know, I am just about as 
hardhearted as the next one, but that 
was too much for me. I can help these 
children in one way. I have done that 
since yesterday. If I am given two 
slices of bread, two pieces of meat or 
two boiled eggs, I can live on one of 
each; the other I put in the garbage. 
If money could buy food, I would 
gladly give my pay to the children; 
they cannot help what the leaders of 
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this country have done to them, but 
they have to suffer for the crimes com- 
mitted. 

After seeing all of this, I sat down 
and did some serious thinking. 

Without a democratic government 
in the U.S., these could easily be our 
children. It is the duty of every Amer- 
ican citizen to elect men to office who 
will see that this will never happen 
in the U.S. 

Germany once led the world in civ- 
ilization; today its people are in a low 
stage of degeneration and still going 
downward. All of this was brought 
about by dictatorship and a few men 
who disregarded the rights of their 
fellowmen and violated even the just 
worship due God Himself. Instead of 
looking to God and believing in Him, 
the people made a god out of man; 
thus they have destroyed themselves 
and their nation. 

Even now I can look out the win- 
dow and see small boys collecting food 
for their breakfast. “But for the grace 
of God and His goodness, the loyalty 
and honor of the men of the U.S. 
Army, that could be my son in the 
courtyard collecting garbage for his 
daily meal.” Even though I am not 
a Christian, I believe that God will 


hear a prayer offered to Him. My 
prayer this morning is this, “Oh, God, 
give the people of the U. S. the power 
to see and understand the things that 
are going on in their country today. 
Help them to see that hatred, greed, 
selfishness, and racial differences are 
not the way to a successful life, but 
lead only to.a useless, degenerated na- 
tion. Help them to understand the 
rights granted them by the govern- 
ment of the U.S.” 

The same disaster could fall on the 
U.S. Some may laugh at that, but it’s 
true. Not 15 years ago there were peo- 
ple in Germany who laughed also; 
today they find nothing to laugh at. 

I asked myself, “What can the peo- 
ple of the U.S. do?” Here is the an- 
swer: Vote for the men you think best 
qualified for office, not just once in a 
while, but in every election. You may 
be wrong sometimes, but at least you 
have done your part in seeing that no 
one group will get a stranglehold on 
you and your fellowmen. As Ameri- 
can citizens you have the right to vote 
for the men you want to lead you. 
That is one of the greatest privileges 
in the world and no man will take it 
from you. Use it always. Your loving 
son, Everett. 


The Loved One 


Vow that Juno and the Paycock is being revived it is a fitting moment to 
recall one loafer whose widow said very firmly that he was to be cremated 
and not to rest in peace. “When I’ve got his ashes,” she said, “I’m going to 
put them in the hour glass. He did no work all his life, but he’s going to do 


some now.” 


Douglas Woodruff in The Tablet (10 July *48). 
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Choir for an engulfed cathedral 


Singing 
Fish 


By JAMES NOLAN, S.J. 


Condensed from* the 
Patna Mission Letter* 


n Batticatoa, Ceylon, the first 

thing you hear about is the singing 
fish. When the natives begin telling 
you of the phenomenon, it sounds very 
simple, but as you become interested 
they lay down certain conditions. At 
first you are told that you can stand 
on a bridge and listen; then, that it 
must be at night, and the night must 
be perfectly still. They soon add that 
there must be no rain. Lastly, there 
must be a moon, the fuller the moon 
the better the concert. Finally, they 
tell you that it is better not to be on 
the bridge at all but down in the 
lagoon, with your head under the 
water, 

Batticaloa is merely a fishing village 
on the Ceylon coast. It is on an island 
surrounded by a lagoon, and is joined 
to the mainland by a bridge. The fish 
hold their concerts in the vicinity of 
this bridge. 

One beautiful March night when 
every leaf was still and the moon was 
riding high, I hired a boat. The boat- 


man agreed that the night was ideal 
and assured me he would take me to 
three spots where the fish sing merrily. 
As he paddled along I consoled myself 
with the thought that even if his as- 
surance turned out to be humbug it 
was good to be here on such a night. 
The lagoon was silent save for the soft 
splashing of the paddle. I soon realized 
that the paddle was stilled and for a 
moment the night was dead silent. 
Suddenly I heard a sound; it seemed 
to come from a point about three feet 
under the water and about ten yards 
from the boat. Soon a similar sound 
came from various points near the 
other side of the boat; the concert was 
on. 

As I sat and listened new sounds 
came into focus and it is certain that 
all the sounds came from the water; 
we were at least 200 yards from land. 
The first was a deep bass note. Then 
came notes of a higher pitch but still 
bass. After a minute or so I heard the 
tenors, faintly at first and then quite 
distinctly; trebles could be heard as if 
in the distance. The deep bass notes 
were always the clearest and seemed 
to come from close by; the higher the 
note the greater was the distance it 
seemed to travel. Each note was short, — 
not more than two or three beats long. 

I listened intently. The boatman 
handed the paddle to me; and I put 
one end into the water and the other 
end to my ear. This increased the 
sound and brought higher and more 
distant notes; but it did pot help me 
determine their origin. Once when the 
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deep bass seemed to be coming from 
under my feet, I suspected it was the 
boards in the bottom of the boat, but 
the suspicion was silly in view of the 
fact that there were, at the same time, 
20 or 30 sounds coming from all sides 
of the boat. They were sounds I have 
never heard before. The deepest bass 
was something like a croak or a grunt, 
but it was neither; it had a distinct 
twang in it. The most consistent high 
note gave me the idea that someone 
was blowing short blasts on a trumpet 
in some great cavern miles away; it 
sounded more like an echo than a 
direct sound. I strained for a clearness 
that was never attained. The boatman 
evidently thought I had been given a 
fair chance, and without a word he 
dipped the paddle and we moved off. 

As we neared the bridge, a breeze 
wafted the sounds towards us. This 
was remarkable, as they seemed to 
come from hundreds of different 
sources; a discord giving you the idea 
that a great clamor was going on but 
was being muffled by the water. The 
place abounded in fish, several break- 


ing surface at one time and plopping 
back into the water. They were silent 
during this brief maneuver. 

What causes the various sounds? [ 
suggested shellfish moving over rocks, 
only to be told that 14 years ago when 
the bridge was beifig built a sharp 
lookout was kept for shellfish but that 
none were found. I suggested loose 
rocks moved by the tide on the bottom 
of the lagoon, but was told that the 
bottom of the lagoon is nothing but 
thick mud. I could think of nothing 
else, and reluctantly gave the verdict 
to the fish. 

On the way home I mused over the 
fact that birds can sing, and if birds 
then why not fish? Perhaps these are 
descendants of the fish to which St. 
Francis preached, or of the fish that 
produced the coin when our Lord and 
His apostles were hard up; perhaps for 
that service they have been given the 
gift of song. In spite of the weirdness 
there is an atmosphere of merriment 
and gaiety in the air as you drift down 
the lagoon on a moonlit night just 
outside Batticaloa. 
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Me 5 YOUNG woman who was a great lover of flowers had set out a rare vine 
at the base of a stone wall. It grew vigorously, but she could find no blooms 
on it. Day after day she cultivated it and watered it, and tried in every way 


to coax it into bloom. 


One morning, as she stood disappointedly before it, her invalid neighbor, 
whose lot adjoined her own, called over and said, “You can’t imagine how 
much I have been enjoying the blooms on that vine you planted!” 

The owner looked, and on the other side of the wall was a mass of blooms. 
The vine had crept through the crevices and flowered luxuriantly on the other 


side. 


Sunshine Magazine in Quote (9-15 Nov. °47)- 
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FLEGIECE Of the MENTALLY ILL” 


By PIERRE -C. SIMONART,-M.D., ScD.-(Med.)~ 


Condensed from Hospital Progress* 


\F ALL the children in school to- 

)den, close to a million will 

" some time go to a mental insti- 
tution or a jail. Of the high-school 
youngsters in the U.S. today, more 
will go to a mental hospital or to jail 
than will go to college. Of the men 
between 20 and 35 appearing before 
the induction boards during the war 
more than one third were rejected be- 
cause of nervous or mental disability. 
They were not incapable of plowing, 
working on an assembly line, being 
executives in peaceful enterprises, but 
they were deemed incapable of endur- 
ing great stress. And there is a break- 
ing point for everybody. 

Yet we live in an age when there 
is still much ignorant prejudice regard- 
ing the patient afflicted with a psy- 
chosis ora neurosis. Though psychiatry 
is coming into.its own, many persons 
look on it with suspicion and alarm, 
when the alarm should be felt not at 
psychiatry but at the dreadful number 
ef mentally ill for whom nothing is 
being done. A human being cannot be 
bisected into Mind and Body; the dis- 
tinction is devoid of reality. Any num- 
ber of metabolic disturbances produce 
mental ailments: old age, uremia, thy- 
rotoxicosis, vascular diseases. Con- 


versely, the mentally ill, left without 
care, develop any number of defi- 
ciencies as well as tuberculosis. 

But the impression is still wide- 
spread that one’s gall-bladder ailment 
is a more honorable and fashionable 
topic for after-dinner conversation 
than a disorder of the brain or nervous 
system, however temporary. Many 
still think that every mental patient is 
dangerous, demented, devoid of intel- 
ligence, endowed with _ terrifying 
strength. The same persons conclude 
that anything ought to be good enough 
for the mentally ill; that they should 
be “put away.” 

I beg those who ease their con- 
sciences by thinking that mental pa- 
tients do not realize their ailment to 
consider the hideous suffering of the 
patients, common enough, who enter 
my office, sweating with anguish, who 
say, “Doctor, I am losing my mind; 
I will die a horrible death in a mental 
institution after having been separated 
from my family, friends, my home- 
town people. I cannot pretend any 
longer. [ cannot stand a life of sham. 
I am going through motions, I am at 
the end of my rope. My mental disease 
is showing.” 

The man who tells me that is. all 
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too often speaking the truth. He is 
tired of everyone who tells him it is 
imagination, tries to humor him, tries, 
well-meaningly enough, to make him 
do things which require from him 
incredible effort. 

Or think of that young girl, age 20 
to 25, who arrives with her mother. 
Mother tells you that her child was 
“such a good baby.” She may have 
diplomas with her to prove how good 
the child was in school. He or she 
cannot be mentally sick. “She is intel- 
ligent, Doctor.” The story is so stereo- 
typed as to be tiring if it were not so 
tragic. 

Too many persons are still unwill- 
ing to look upon mental disease as 
they do physical disease; they cling 
to the false idea that there is some- 
thing shameful about it to the point 
of refusing to seek psychiatric treat- 
ment. Helplessness is the only feeling 
the psychiatrist can have when he sees 
in the crime news the photograph of 
someone he was to examine, but who 
was not brought to him in time. 

Mental suffering and struggle is 
pathetic to see. Agony of a mind is a 
painful suffering; some scream with 
despair and horror at each schizophre- 
nic feeling of unreality, which at times 
may come on with amazing sudden- 
ness. One must have been with such 
persons by the hour, hearing their 
agony, to measure the immensity of 
their suffering. 

A priest recently said to me, “I am 
‘in the public eye constantly. For more 
than 20 years, Doctor, it has always 
been with me. I have learned how to 
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smile; at times before a mirror I check 
to see if I can do it convincingly. But 
I have not felt like smiling.” A teacher 
told me, “I have been covering up, 
playing a refined comedy for eight 
years, eight hours daily, when I feel 
like hiding, weeping, or groaning with 
despair.” Both patients, by the way, 
could be cured by psychiatric treat- 
ment in an average of six weeks. They, 
like countless others, were victims of 
prejudice. They took benzedrine by 
the gross, sedatives by the pound, hor- 
mones by the pint, hundreds of dol § 
lars’ worth of vitamins. In desperation, 
they took alcohol and were further 
ostracized as “drunks.” 

Rather than visit a psychiatrist the 
mentally ill commonly conceal their 
condition until it becomes incurable. 
But the danger comes not from the 
psychiatrist, but from lack of the care 
he can give. 

Psychiatrists meet many a patient 
who has been mentally ill and without 
psychiatric treatment for 15 or more 
years who has been told that marriage 
is a remedy; or trips to the mountains, 
to the desert, to the islands, to the 
ocean. 

Tragically, in 96% of cases, the psy- 
chiatrist in the U.S. must tell the 
mental patient that there is no Catholic 
hospital for him. The same holds true 
for Canada, except Quebec. In Quebec, 
85% of the patients with mental and 
nervous diseases are taken care of by 
Catholic hospitals. In the rest of Can- 
ada there are none. 

In the U.S., the figure is 3.4%. To 
be exact, there are 3,370 beds for met 
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tally ill patients among the 99,911 beds 
in Catholic hospitals. Hence, to be 
honest, Catholics have left the care of 
their mental patients almost entirely 
to the state, federal government, and 
cities. 

The need is for hospitals, not insti- 
tutions. Convulsive therapies now 
send hundreds of suicidally depressed 
patients home within a few weeks. 
Stupor treatments help many schizo- 
phrenics to remissions within a mat- 
ter of weeks. Psychosurgery is produc- 
ing some uncontested results with pre- 
frontal leukotomy, topectomy, and 
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thalamotomies which though in ex- 
perimental stages are already sending 
home patients considered hopeless for 
years. 

The U.S. is dotted with towns 
where, years ago, as few as two Sisters 
or Brothers came from abroad and 
were here joined by others. From such 
small beginnings rose magnificent hos- 
pitals with hundreds of beds, in many 
instances within the memory of a gen- 
eration. I am sure that the same kind 
of faith, hope, and charity can do for 
the mentally ill what they have done 
for the physically ill. 
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| Battle report 
| OPERATION HELLAS | 
| By F. A. VOIGT | 
Condensed from Soundings* 
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ir ts commonly supposed that the 

greater part of Greece was once oc- 
cupied by armed “rebels” under the 
leadership of the communist party. 
The truth is that no part of Greece, 
not one town, not even a village was 
ever occupied by rebels. What the 
Greek communist party did achieve, 
by means of its open and secret organi- 
zation, its armed partisans, and the 
assistance of the three northern neigh- 
bors, Albania, Yugoslavia, and Bul- 
garia, Was not an occupation but what 
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can properly be called an infestation. 

Infestation, as a method of conquest, 
combines all the familiar methods: 
political and economic penetration, 
fifth column, strikes and sabotage, ter- 
rorism, partisan warfare and propa- 
ganda. It is all these, and more. But it 
has failed in Greece. 

But defeat of the Greek communist 
party must not lead to an underesti- 
mate of its achievement. The party has 
shown that infestation is the most for- 
midable weapon, short of conquest by 
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open warfare, yet devised as a means 
of reducing independent countries to 
submission. Although Greek commu- 
nists are a small minority (they would, 
in an election, poll 10, or, at the most, 
12% of the total vote), they were so 
near success (thanks, mainly, to arms, 
supplies, and money received from 
Great Britain) in the autumn of 1944, 
that Great Britain had to intervene 
against them. By the beginning of 
1947 they were making the situation 
of the British tm Greece untenable. 
This time the U.S. had to intervene, 
lest Greece suffer political and finan- 
cial collapse, lest she lose her national 
independence and the security of the 
eastern Mediterranean be imperiled. 

Although this long effort will have 
cost the party almost everything, it has 
cost its real instigators and masters 
nothing. The Greeks, now in their 
eighth year of war, have suffered 
heavy loss of life and immense ma- 
terial damage even since the Germans 
left. Great Britain had to assume a 
bigger financial burden than she could 
afford, and she must still maintain a 
small army in Greece. The U.S. have 
undertaken a heavy financial, political, 
and military commitment in Greece. 
But Russia and her allies have used the 
Greek communist party as a destruc- 
tive weapon with complete impunity. 
It would seem that they have now de- 
cided to abandon the party. This, too, 
they can do with impunity. 

To understand the method of infes- 
tation as used in Greece, and as it may 
be used again in other countries, it is 
necessary to examine party organiza- 
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tion. Its total membership can only be 
conjectured. Probably it is about 250, 
000. At the head of the organization 
is the Political Bureau of seven mem- 
bers. Under the Political Bureau is the 
Central Committee of 35 members. 

As the Greek peasantry oppose com- 
munism, the party has had to conceal 
its identity in rural areas. It therefore 
maintains, under the secret control of 
the Politbureau but independently of 
the Central Committee and of the rest 
of the party, a movement called the 
Greek Agrarian Party to promote un- 
rest while avoiding use of communist 
slogans. 

Under the Central Committee are 
urban organizations. Each has its own 
Central Committee which controls 16 
branches or “rays” of which eight are 
organized according to trades and pro- 
fessions, and eight according to quar- 
ters of the city and suburbs. Under 
every branch are cells; the cell is the 
basic unit of the party. 

In Athens and other towns, a spe- 
cial organization under the urban Cen-. 
tral Committee, but separate from the 
rest of the party, is known as the Vigi- 
lance which is engaged in espionage 
and counter-espionage within the 
party. Its chief task is to spy on fellow 
communists and report any deviations 
from the party line. 

The rules of secrecy in the party are 
elaborate and severe. They make up 
28 paragraphs in a special booklet of 
16 pages which was secretly issued last 
year. A few examples will show their 
character (the numbers refer to the 
paragraphs in the booklet). 
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1. It is a crime against the party and 
nation to discuss the work of the party 
with anyone, including wife, husband 


or friend. 

3. It is forbidden to question any 
comrade about the party and, in par- 
ticular, about the committees of the 
party. 

7. Never make a note of what you 
can remember. You must know all ad- 
dresses and passwords by heart. If you 
must make a note, write it so that no 
one else can read it, but do not forget 
that there is no code that cannot be 
decoded. Keep notes on your person 
and on pieces of paper so small that 
they can be swallowed. 

8. Do not keep any documents in 
your room, or, if you must do so for 
the work of the party, hide them out- 
side the house at night. 

9. Do not recognize any comrade in 
the street unless it is absolutely neces- 
sary. Do not differ from others in your 
clothes and in your manners. Every 
member must know buildings, restau- 
rants, and taverns which have more 
than one exit, the more easily to escape 
traitors. 

11. Four or five days before an or- 
ganized action, clear your room of any 
incriminating evidence. To be taken 
prisoner because of carelessness, while 
one of these actions is being prepared, 
constitutes desertion from the front 
line. 

So far, the Greek communist party 
differs little from other communist 
parties. Up to 15 months ago it had 
a legal existence. It could hold public 
meetings and freely publish literature. 
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It enjoyed extensive sympathy in Great 
Britain and the U. S. but failed to gain 
an adequate following in Greece and 
could have no hope of success by legal 
means. It abstained from voting in the 
March, 1946, elections to conceal its 
smallness. 

During World War II, it was strong 
because of support from the British 
who erroneously believed it to be an 
effective ally against the Germans. The 
party subordinated all its efforts to its 
murderous campaign against the 
Greek loyalists. It was in league with 
the Bulgarians in the summer of 1943 
and with the Germans in September, 
1944. The only two big battles it ever 
fought were the Battle of Athens, 
against the British, in December, 1944, 
and the Battle of Konitsa, against the 
Greeks, in December, 1947. 

After the Varkiza Agreement of 
February, 1945, the party was thrown 
back on its own resources. Although 
these were considerable, they were not 
enough in the absence of popular sup- 
port. That is why it formed a secret 
revolutionary organization, using its 
legal existence to make converts, col- 
lect money, and dupe the world into 
belief that it was democratic while its 
opponents were fascists, and obtained 
help from the northern neighbors. It 
was not even able to retain its ascend- 
ancy in the Greek trade unions, al- 
though it had murdered more than a 
hundred reformist leaders. It was far 
less successful in the labor movement 
than the French and Italian commu- 
nist parties. It failed to promote strikes. 

But it created the formidable revo- 
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lutionary organization known as the 
Aftodmyna, or Self Defence. The Af- 
todmyna has made the method of in- 
festation effective. Without the Afto- 
dmyna the rebels, or bandits, as they 
are misleadingly called, would be no 
more than a serious nuisance, and the 
help from northern neighbors would 
have been ineffective except in border 
country. 

The history of the Aftodmyna is as 
follows. By the middle of 1946, the 
party had completed its preparations 
in the mountains. It had collected arms 
and ammunition, equipment, cloth- 
ing, and stores of food, but it lacked 
recruits. Cadres were formed in the 
towns, especially in Athens and in 
Piraeus, where the party was able to 
enlist not only convinced communists, 
but also fugitives from justice, includ- 
ing many who had taken part in the 
massacres during the month of Decem- 
ber, 1944, and were liable to prosecu- 
tion. The Aftodmyna was formed to 
train these cadres, to organize and in- 
struct them, and to give them every 
possible assistance in eluding the po- 
lice. It was then reorganized to per- 
form the following tasks. 

1. To spy on all military police, and 
constabulary officers, and to make a 
particular study of their habits, their 
friends, and their value. 

2. To spy on all political persons, 
especially members of Parliament, and 
on all leading loyalists. 

3. To draw up lists, with details, of 
all buildings used by the armed forces, 
police, and the constabulary; by large 
companies and power stations. 
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4. To protect all officials of the com- 
munist party, to mix with crowds at 
demonstrations, and to suppress dis- 
affection within the party. 

5. To commit acts of terrorism and 
sabotage, to blow up buildings and 
bridges, to damage and destroy rolling 
stock, and so on. 

6. To murder such politicians and 
such officers and such members of the 
various patriotic associations who were 
considered particularly dangerous 
from the communist point of view. 

7. To collect information of every 
kind about movements of troops, mili- 
tary transports, defensive positions, 
and so on. 

The members were chosen from the 
most fanatical and youthful members 
of the party, especially those with crim- 
inal pasts, daring, and capable of secret 
conspiratorial work. Under German 
occupation, the party's OPLA—the 
counterpart of the Russian NKVD 
and the Yugoslav OZNA—executed 
Greek loyalists and recalcitrant or de- 
viationary communists. The functions 
of OPLA were taken over by the 
Afto4myna and men who had shown 
proficiency as executioners in the for- 
mer became the principal executioners 
in the latter. 

Members of the Aftodmyna are pres- 
ent in all the organizations of the 
party from the “cell” upwards, but 
are unknown to fellow communists. 
Except that it takes its orders from 
the Central Committee, the Aftodmy- 
na is self-contained, even financially. 

When the Aftod4myna receives an 
order to perpetrate murder or, sabo- 
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tage, a group of at least three persons 
is formed to carry it out. They will 
be introduced to one another under 
assumed names by the person respon- 
sible for the deed. The number may 
be increased if technical personnel are 
required. If a murder has been or- 
dered, a careful study is made of the 
prospective victim, his habits, places 
he frequents, his means of defense, 
and how he would react if attacked. 
After carrying out the operation, mem- 
bers disperse, change their addresses, 
habits, and clothes, and find alibis. 

In October, 1946, the Athenian Af- 
todmyna received orders from the Cen- 
tral Committee to commit a series of 
murders. The following five persons 
were murdered: Variti, Mesolora, 
Panolisskou, Roussos, and Papageor- 
giu. They were not well known, but 
the party is less concerned with ex- 
termination of well-known persons 
than resolute local patriots, and of the 
more efficient constables and inspec- 
tors, for such men are the real founda- 
tion of the Greek state although their 
names are hardly ever mentioned in 
the press. The five murdered persons 
were known only in their own quar- 
ters of the capital. Es 

There were several murders in Sa- 
lonica. Acts of sabotage were com- 
mitted in Salonica and Athens. A 
number of arrests were made, but the 
police were able to gather very little 
information. Last year, when Mr. So- 
phoulis became Prime Minister, his 
amnesty gave the Aftoamyna a new 
lease of life. Many communists who 
had qualified as murderers and sabo- 


teurs in the past, and had betrayed no 
fellow communists in prison, were re- 
cruited. The most recent murder com- 
mitted by the Athenian Aftod4myna 
was that of Mr. Ladas, the Minister 
of Justice. The murderer was arrested. 
Other arrests followed and the police 
were able to gain enough information 
to break up the Athenian Aftod4myna 
almost completely. 

In rural Aftodmyna, the basic unit 
is a committee of three persons. When 
a village is raided by the rebels, this 
unit, which has existed in secret, 
emerges and assumes the function of a 
local dictatorship. The rebels carry out 
the initial work of destruction, burn- 
ing cottages, farms, granaries, depots, 
etc., and of massacre, killing loyalists, 
men, women and children (amongst 
the tens of thousands who have been 
massacred by the Greek communist 
party since October, 1944, hundreds 
were aged persons, women and chil- 
dren). The Aftodmyna designates 
those who are to be abducted and those 
to be executed, for the massacres are 
only a first, rough, attempt at extermi- 
nation. “Pegple’s Courts” are set up 
and loyalists who are tried as traitors 
to the people or as collaborators (col- 
laborators, that is to say, with the Brit- 
ish, in so far as they may have ex- 
pressed pro-British sentiments or may 
have helped British sailors, soldiers, or 
airmen to escape from the Germans 
during the war) are sentenced to death 
or mutilation, The rural Aftodmyna 
also directs the press-gangs who kid- 
nap young men and women who are 
made to serve the rebel forces. 
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The Aftodmyna superintends the 
census of children who are to be kid- 
napped. It enables rebels to raid with 
impunity by signalling the movements 
of the regular army. It organizes secret 
transport of arms, ammunition, radio 
equipment, and money all over rural 
Greece. 

The most formidable weapon in 
Greek war is the mine; more Greek 
soldiers have been killed by mines than 
in battle. The Aftodmyna lays the 
mines, often using women and chil- 
dren for the purpose. (Women and 
children are extensively used by the 
communists as spies, agents, and cour- 
iers, as well as for laying mines.) 
Groups of the Aftodmyna all over 
Greece communicate with one another 
by code and the entire organization is 
in close wireless communication with 
the headquarters of the Democratic 
army. 

The relations between the so-called 
Democratic government (which is but 
the political bureau of the Greek com- 
munist party) and the northern 
neighbors of Greece were regulated by 
a secret military convention under 
which the staffs of the three Powers 
undertook to support the Greek Dem- 
ocratic army with everything it would 
need as far as the Greek frontier. 

Although infestation was murder- 
ous and destructive, it was not win- 
ning the war, and it became necessary 
to attempt’the occupation of at least 
one Greek town. The Democratic gov- 
ernment could then be proclaimed on 
Greek soil. It could be recognized by 
Russia and her allies, so that the Dem- 


ocratic army would have a _ political 
and military operational base on the 
frontier, where it could be protected. 
by artillery fire or other means from 
the northern side of the frontier. The 
northern neighbors would, of course, 
conclude a treaty with the new gov- 
ernment, and give aid of a far more 
effective character. 

In December, 1947, the Democratic 
army attempted to take the town of 
Konitsa on the Albanian border. Their 
defeat was the turning point in the 
war. It became clear to the northern 
neighbors that they cannot win the 
war without open, armed invasion. 

At least as important as the military 
operations of the Greek regular army 
against the rebels in the mountains, is 
the action against the Aftodmyna by 
the police in the towns, and by the 
constabulary in the villages through- 
out the ever-growing areas being lib- 
erated from communist infestation. 
Armed rebels or partisans can be dis- 
persed and can reassemble, but they 
cannot injure an organized state effec- 
tively unless they have a secret organi- 
zation like the Aftoamyna. 

The Aftodmyna is being shattered. 
Of the Greek communist party noth- 
ing remains but fragments. The Dem- 
ocratic government cannot show itself 
openly anywhere on Greek soil. The 
Democratic army is being dispersed. 
And it would seem that the northern 
neighbors, and the Soviet Union, 
shrink from the international conse- 
quences of armed intervention with | 
the purpose of putting an end to’ 
Greek national independence. 
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By EDDIE DOHERTY 


HE Baroness Catherine de Hueck 

was beautiful’ with an old-world 

beauty. High cheek bones. A wide, 

high forehead. The biggest head 
and the stubbornest chin Mr. Dee had 
ever seen on a woman. Her hair was 
braided and arranged in a coronet. It 
was three shades of shining gold. She 
wore blue earrings, which made her 
eyes seem even bluer than they were. 
She used lipstick and rouge. Her fin- 
gers were ink-stained, and there was a 
dab of ink on the bare elbow that stuck 
out of the hole in her blue sweater. 
She wore a rough brown-checked skirt 
that looked as old as the sweater, torn 
cotton stockings, and disconsolate- 
looking shoes. Her clothes might have 
come out of a rag bag; but she wore 
them with distinction. 

She had surrounded herself in 
Friendship House with half a dozen 
or more young men and women—kids 
who seemed as eager as herself, Mr. 
Dee thought, to serve the poor. She 
spoke nine languages. Her vocabulary 
of English words was a rich and color- 
ed arabesque, inlaid with the slang of 
many trades and professions, studded 
with the racy argot of Harlem, and 
ornamented here and there with a 
Damn, or a Hell, or a Baloney, or a 
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. Mr. Dee was something of a news- 
paperman, and stories were the breath 
of life to him. He had been gathering 
them for a quarter of a century or 
more, and hoped to spend his life in 
that pursuit. He was 50 or so. 

The baroness liked him, he knew, 
and that pleased him. Eventually, 
when he had learned to call her by her 
first name, he invited her to a late 
dinner in a little cafe in Manhattan. 
There were other cafes and other 
nights. They sat and talked, here and 
there and elsewhere. Mr. Dee ate and 
drank and listened; Catherine nibbled 
and sipped and talked. 


Sue was the daughter of one of the 
czar’s ablest diplomats, a retired col- 
onel of hussars, Theodore de Koly- 
schkine; and the bride of Baron Boris 
de Hueck, one of the richest men in 
Russia. 

She was a Red Cross nurse assigned 
to a quiet sector. The work was inter- 
esting, delightful, and absurdly easy. 
She was attached to the medical sec- 
tion, and also to the commissary, of 
a unit of the Ist Army, and her main 
task was connected with the feeding 
of the men. Nursing, at this time, was 
a secondary task, and a light one. It 
was 1916; there were few casualties. ° 
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But in the autumn months of 1916 
there was bitter fighting in the marsh- 
es of White Russia, and the medical 
unit was short of supplies. 

“We have no hay for the horses,” 
an officer said, “and only a few. days’ 
supplies for the men. Get on your 
horse and ride to the quartermaster 
at X. Bring back everything you can.” 

Station X was a tiny camp about 
40 miles away. It was in territory that 
had been captured and _ recaptured 
half a dozen times. One of the Russian 
armies then occupied the area imme- 
diately west of X and immediately 
north. The area to the east and the 
south might, or might not, belong to 
the enemy. The cavalcade left camp in 
the dark of the following morning. 
Forty huge drays; a man driving each 
one. Forty men and a sergeant. Nurse 
de Hueck led the way, riding her 
horse. 

It was not until late in the afternoon 
of the next day that they pulled into 
X, made a fire, and started the tea to 
boiling. The young lieutenant in 
charge of the camp was, at first, too 
excited to talk. 

“Go away,” he said. “I can’t be both- 
ered with you. A mile away my com- 
rades are dying of starvation, and I 
cannot help them, Only a mile away— 
and it might be a thousand for all I 
can do.” 

The men of whom he spoke, he ex- 
plained finally, had been the advance 
of the army that chased the Germans 
across the river. They had gone too 
far. They were on a great spit of land, 
a triangle that jutted into the river, but 


they had to stay there. “They are trap- 
ped,” the officer said. “They are dead 
men even now.” 

The Germans, from across the 
stream, kept a curtain of shells and 
machine-gun bullets failing on the 
base of the triangle. The men on the 
spit could not retreat without being 
annihilated. Neither could they ad- 
vance, for the river was on three sides 
of them. Catherine saw a narrow- 
gauge railroad track leading into the 
spit. 

“Why can’t you send supplies over 
that track?” she asked. The officer 
handed her his field glasses. 

“Take-a look, lovely idiot,” he said, 
“and answer that foolish question 
yourself.” 

Through the glasses she could see 
huge railroad engines lying on either 
side of the right of way, wrecked and 
burned; and great freight cars smashed 
and charred; and cabooses. And she 
could see, on the track and along its 
high banks, supplies of all kinds, and 
the bodies of many men. 

“The Germans have the range,” the 
officer explained. ““They shell and ma- 
chine-gun every train I try to send in 
there. Do you see now why I am 
going crazy?” 

“Why don’t you get some flatcars?” 
the nurse asked. “If the guns are set 
for targets as tall as freight cars, the 
shells will go over them; and the train 
will get by before the guns can find 
the right range.” 

“But they'd still hit the engine,” the 
officer objected. 

“Don’t use an engine. Hitch a cou- 
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ple of horses on either side of the front 
car,, whip them up, and let them go. 
It’s only a mile or so from here into 
that woods. The horses can make it all 
right.” The young lieutenant studied 
the beautiful nurse for a long time be- 
fore he spoke. 

“Now, why didn’t I think of that?” 

“At least we can load up one car,” 
the nurse went on. “I'll take it in.” 

The lieutenant shook his head. 
“You don’t want to die, so young, so 
charming, so clever?” But before she 
could reply, he shrugged his shoulders. 
“Well,” he said, “there isn’t anybody 
else. I have to stay here. I can’t trust 
anybody. I guess I'll have to send you.” 

Catherine explained-the situation to 
the 41 men she had brought to X. “We 
may be killed,” she said, “but then our 
troubles are over. Or we may get 
through, and so we shall be able to 
help our comrades. I am asking for 
volunteers.” The 41 men spoke as one, 
“T'll go.” 

She selected ten for the escort. The 
flatcar ‘was shunted onto the track. It 
was packed with bread, cocoa, tea, 
canned goods, hay, medicines, great 
chunks of meat, and such cigarettes as 
the lieutenant had. Bags of flour and 
sugar were stacked up around these 
and piled high as a sort of protection. 

“The lieutenant will understand,” 
Catherine said, “that I, as a Red Cross 
representative, cannot take any ammu- 
nition.” 

“The nurse will understand,” the 
lieutenant replied, irritably, “that I 
have no ammunition to spare; that, in 
fact, I have no ammunition.” 
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The horses were hitched to the car. 
The nurse and the ten men climbed 
aboard, the drivers shoving bags of 
sugar and flour aside to make their 
tasks easier. “Go with God,” the lieu- 
tenant shouted. The drivers cracked 
their whips. The horses strained. The 
car began to move, slowly, gradually 
gaining speed. Catherine lay on her 
stomach, on cases of canned fish and 
beans, and said her prayers. Cannons 
roared angrily. Machine guns chat- 
tered. Bullets ripped open the top bags 
of sugar and flour, and their contents 
fell on the escort like snow. Faster and 
faster the horses ran, urged on by the 
cracking of whips, the thunder of the 
guns, and the whine and zing of bul- 
lets flying over their heads. The dis- 
tance to the woods was only a mile or 
so; a mile and a half at most; yet it 
seemed like 20 to the men and the girl. 

The German fire ceased abruptly. 
The whips stopped cracking. The 
drivers called softly to the horses. The 
animals were no longer running, they 
were walking. Catherine looked up 
and saw trees. 

And there were Russian soldiers all 
around the flatcar, shouting with joy, 
and giving thanks to God and all His 
saints. A huge rufhan, an officer who 
hadn’t shaved in weeks, picked up the 
nurse as she was climbing over the 
side, held her in his arms, and kissed 
the icing of flour and sugar off her 
face. 

“That was the cleverest and most 
gallant thing I ever saw,” he told her. 
“T'll see that you get the St. George 
Cross for this.” 
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“T'll never forget that,” Catherine 
said. 

“Tll bet,” Mr. Dee said. “Will you 
marry me?” 

“Certainly not,” she answered. 

* * * 

Catherine soon after saw the begin- 
ning of the Kerensky revolution. 

She had just left a coffee shop and 
was walking toward a hotel across the 
square, when a machine gun fired. 
People screamed and fled. Catherine 
fell, hugging the street. She didn’t see 
who fired. She wasn’t sure from what 
direction the shots came. She didn’t 
wait to find out. She crawled across 
the square toward the revolving doors 
in the hotel lobby. She arrived there 
safely, though her clothes were soiled 
and torn. The police came. They 
asked a few questions and went away. 
Nobody knew what had happened, 
nor why. Nobody asked how many 
men and women had been killed or 
wounded, nor who they might be. The 
doctor pretended not to have heard of 
the shooting. He made a quick exami- 
nation. 

“Yes,” he said. “It is certainly tuber- 
culosis. You must go to a sanitarium. 
There is a place in Finland. . . .” He 
was silent for a moment. He lowered 
his voice. “I envy you, Nurse de 
Hueck. You will be far away.” 

The sanitarium was not a great dis- 
tance from Antrea; but Catherine 
stayed there only a few days. There 
was a shortage of doctors and nurses. 
The food was scanty and very bad. 
She felt worse than when she arrived. 
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“My mother is a nurse,” she told the 
authorities, “and she has food, the 
kind of food I need. I am going 
home.” 
* * * 

“Mly raruer was doing the plowing 
when I came home,” Catherine said. 
“There was only one manservant left 
on the place, and he was too old to 
be of any help. The others had run 
off to the armies or to join the com- 
munists, 

“I went to work, cutting potatoes 
and planting them. I planted five acres 
of potatoes, Mr. Dee, and thought my 
back would break.” 

Mr. Dee, whose name really wasn’t 
Dee, said nothing. 

“IT milked the cows, too. Thirty-six 
of them. And made cheese and butter. 
That butter was worth something like 
$20 a pound. Mother sold it, but net 
for money, of course. Nobody had any 
money, and money didn’t mean any- 
thing anyway. It had no value. She 
might get 50 cabbage seedlings for a 
few pounds of butter, or maybe a pair 
of old shoes. We had given away so 
much clothing and so much food, we 
were in pretty desperate straits. 

“T did a man’s work on the farm, 
and I did a woman’s work, too. Some- 
times, when mother was out bargain- 
ing for food or clothing, I even cooked 
the dinner.” : 

“You can cook?” Mr. Dee ex- 
claimed. “When are you going to 
marry me?” 

“Never, Mr. Dee, thank you,” she 


said. “And don’t ask me that again.” 
* * 
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Sue was born in 1900. Her mother’s 
maiden name was Emma Thompson. 
She was of English and French des- 
cent. Her father’s people, the De Ko- 
lyschkines, had been in Russia for nine 
centuries. They were landed gentry, 
and had produced many soldiers, dip- 
lomats, farmers, businessmen, priests, 
and bishops. The young officer had 
been made colone! of his old regiment, 
the Grodno Hussars, and was 34 when 
he met Emma Thompson. Miss 


Thompson had been graduated from 
the Imperial Conservatory of Music in 
St. Petersburg, and might have been a 
great pianist, had she wished to be. 
She might also have become a doctor 
or a nurse. Their fourth child was a 
husky baby, and when the mother was 


sure it would live, she determined to 
give her the name Catherine—in 
honor of her husband’s first wife. 

Catherine traveled all over Europe 
and Asia with her parents, even when 
she was an infant. But her earliest 
recollections are not of trains or ships 
or sedan chairs. Nor of camels. They 
go back to her childhood in Egypt, 
and to a beautiful villa in Ramley, a 
suburb of Alexandria. Catherine at 
five or six was a student in the con- 
vent school conducted by the Ladies 
of Zion who today conduct similar 
schools in Kansas City, and in Moose- 
jaw, Canada. 

She spoke Arabic as fluently as Rus- 
sian, for she used to play with the 
children of a Bedouin encampment 
near the villa. She learned modern 
Greek, Italian, French, German, and 
English in those early days; and before 
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she was 12, could also speak Finnish, 
Ukrainian, Polish, Serbian, and Bul- 
garian. And, not only in the convent 
school but also in her father’s house, 
she learned the principles of her re- 
ligion. 

Catherine’s parents had many serv- 
ants, but they thought it wise that the © 
girl should learn to do everything the 
servants did. The mother believed 
every woman should know how to 
cook, bake bread, weave, knit, sew, 
nurse, milk, make butter and cheese, 
put up preserves, and do everything 
else she might some day be forced to 
do. 

Catherine loved their country place 
at Antrea, about two hours. by train 
from Petrograd, better than any other 
place on earth; for there was a hill 
there with a great tree on its summit, 
which had become a shrine for her 
dreams. 

In the summer of that year, 1914, 
Catherine was standing, barelegged, 
on a ladder placed against a cherry 
tree on the rim of the orchard. Sud- 
denly, she saw her father. He had just 
come from the city, and evidently he 
had good news. She hurried down the 
ladder and ran to meet him, carrying 
a basket of ripe cherries. 

“Child,” he said, “I have arranged 
a marriage for you.” 

She was only 14. But she was tall. 
She had come to maturity early in the 
hot sun of Egypt. She looked much 
older than her years. And many peo- 
ple regarded her as a “full-grown 
woman.” 

He continued, “You and Boris will 
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solemnize your engagement on your 
birthday, Aug. 15.” 

Boris was her first cousin, son of the 
old Baron Guido de Hueck, and of 
Aunt Vera, her father’s sister. He was 
in his 30’s, an officer in a regiment of 
engineers, and the only one of her rela- 
tives who had ever told her she was 
beautiful. 


Tue seconp time Nurse de Hueck 
went to war, life spoke to her in terms 
of horror, It was in April of 1917. An 
order from the Red Cross was for- 
warded to her at Antrea. She was still 
tubercular; but she decided to obey the 
order. Nurses were so badly needed. 
Her father nodded his head when he 
read the order. 

“You can die only once,” he said. 

He handed her a small revolver, a 
pearl-handled weapon. She stuck it in 
the top of her right boot, and asked 
his blessing. “Go with God,” he said. 
“I hope you never have occasion to 
use the weapon. But, if you do, shoot 
straight.” 


Iuperiar Russia was dead. Red Rus- 
sia had just been born. A communist 
soldier who had come to the hospital 
had been friendly to her. He came fur- 
tively making sure the nurse was alone 
before he talked to her. He spoke in 
whispers. 

“We have found out,” he said, “who 
signed all those Red Cross passes for 
oficers.” 

“Have you?” 

“The passes were made out in the 
names of private soldiers and given to 
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the officers. By these passes the blood- 
suckers were enabled to pass through 
the Red lines, to lose themselves far 
from the front, and even to make their 
way out of the country.” 

“Indeed.” 

“Indeed, Nurse de Hueck. And the 
nurse who wrote those passes is in 
great danger. Saunter out to the woods. 
You will find a horse there. Get on 
it and ride. Ride hard. Take the north 
road. Keep on it until you reach a 
farmhouse with a burned roof, near 
the point where three roads cross. 
There will be a dog outside the house, 
and a woman sitting on a bench. The 
woman will give you peasant clothes.” 

“Thank you,” the nurse said. 

She was already sauntering down 
the road. 

Petrograd, when she returned to it, 
was a hostile, fearful city, filled with 
beggars, drunken soldiers, thieving 
children, and frightened people. Most 
of the shops were empty and boarded 
up. Many had been looted and burned. 
The streetcars were not running. And 
there was little food. The family silver 
had bought a few dried herrings and 
a head of lettuce. Paintings, gems, 
furs, lamps, rugs, expensive bits of 
furniture had bought potatoes, cab- 
bages, a handful of beans, a pound of 
cheap green tea. 

A month or two after the commu- 
nists had routed the Kerensky forces 
and assumed supreme power in Rus- 
sia, the Baron, Boris de Hueck, man- 
aged to reach Petrograd. He had been 
gassed, and was very weak. But he felt 
strong enough to flee to his estate in 
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Finland, at Kiskiile-Kula, near Bejke, 
not more than 100 miles from the 
Kolyschkine estate at Antrea. 


Their first destination was a farm 


at Bielo-Ostrov, on the Finnish border. 
The baron had some friends there who 
had volunteered to get him and his 
wife across the line and put them on 
a train that would take them to their 
estate. They traveled mostly at night, 
dressed as peasants. It was cold; and 
despite their heavy clothes they suf- 
fered. The snows were deep, and they 
could not go fast. They had no food, 
and they found few places where they 
could sleep during the day, but they 
heartened themselves with thoughts of 
a long rest at Bielo-Ostrov and plenty 
of food. They arrived in Finland 
soaked to their insides and festooned 
with icicles; and said a prayer of 
thanks. 

Finland was a part of Russia, but 
it had its own government, its own 
customs, its own little army. And there 
was talk of a war for independence. 
There were Red armies in the terri- 
tory, but most of the Finns were anti- 
communist, indeed anti-Russian. 

It was early in the afternoon of the 
next day that they caught sight of the 
house and the buildings on their estate. 
“Safe at last,” Catherine said. “It 
seems too good to be true.” She saw 
cows wending their way toward the 
barn, a boy with a stick bringing up 
the rear of the procession. She saw 
flocks of chickens and geese. And she 
saw men and women rushing towards 
them. “They recognize you,” she said 
to the baron. “They are hurrying to 
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welcome us home! They are friends!” 

The baron recognized some of them 
as they came near. Old friends, old 
neighbors. But the women wore red 
ribbons on their clothes. The men had 
red rags tied about their sleeves. They 
were friends and servants no longer. 
They were communists. They were 
enemies, masters. And they welcomed 
the baron and baroness only as pris- 
oners. 

“There was something resembling 
a trial,” Catherine says. “We were 
found guilty of being enemies of the 
people, and were condemned to be 
shot. The judge, the leader of the local 
commune, however, commuted that 
sentence; or, rather, changed it. We 
were to die of starvation. That would 
be more fun, he thought, and it might 
give him some material profit, which 
would be denied him if we were sum- 
marily shot. He thought the baron had 
hidden jewels and silverware on the 
estate, and that, when he was sufh- 
ciently starved, he would divulge the 
hiding place.” 

They were locked in a room in their 
own house. Water was brought to 
them every day, that it might sustain 
but not nourish them, and they might 
not die too soon. And every day the 
judge, who had always_been a ne’er- 
do-well, came into the room to spit on 
the baron, curse him, and threaten him 
with torture if he did not reveal the 
cache of his treasures, 

“It seemed strange that I should 
learn the first principles of Christian- 
ity in those hours of my life,” Cath- 
erine says. “I was doomed to die. I 
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had learned the truth too late. But I 
gave thanks I could still bend my head 
to His holy will, and die the death He 
meant for me.” Once she had resigned 
herself to die through lack of food, 
her fate took another turn. A detach- 
ment of the White army marched in, 
scattered the Reds, and rescued her 
and the baron. 


“AnyTHING can happen in New 
York,” she kept saying as the train 
brought her close to the great city, 
“anything at all.” 

A few days after she had added her- 
self to the millions of inhabitants of 
the city, she woke to find herself a 
worker in a cheap laundry, and a resi- 
dent of Mrs. Murphy’s boardinghouse. 
It was close to the Hudson river, wail- 
ing tugboats, and great ocean liners. 

She was “Katie the Polack.” And 
her pay was $8 a week. Eight dollars 
a week! She tried hard, desperately 
hard, to save something out of that for 
her son, her sick husband, her mother, 
and her brothers. But even though she 
went without food, she had to pay the 
rent, and there was never more than 
$1 to send any one of her dependents. 

Catherine became a waitress, going 
from one restaurant to another, after 
the fashion of waitresses. The tips 
were always better somewhere else, yet 
they were never enough to support 
those wretched ones who must be sup- 
ported. And they were never enough 
to keep a girl in decent clothes, pay 
her room rent, or give her any luxuries. 

She washed dishes in a greasy-spoon 
restaurant. She dished them off the 
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elbow at a cheap lunch counter on the 
Bowery. She was an assistant cook in 
a Chinatown place, and part of her 
job was to provide atmosphere for 
the tourists who came on the sight- 
seeing buses. 

There were times when she had no 
job, when she couldn’t find anything. 
But she never quite despaired. If she 
had had no breakfast, she was con- 
fident she would have lunch. If she 
had had neither breakfast nor lunch 
she looked forward, confidently, to a 
good dinner. 

It was drizzling. And it was cold. 
Once she thought of suicide. Catherine 
walked up the Bowery toward the 
Brooklyn bridge. She walked out on 
the bridge and looked at the dark, 
cold river. “No,” she said aloud. She - 
walked back to the Bowery, and start- 
ed uptown. Somewhere on Broadway 
she saw an all-night hamburger joint. 
She stood in front of the lighted win- 
dow, trying to warm herself by the 
light, trying to fill her starving body 
with the sight and smell of frying 
meat, trying to nerve herself to go 
inside and ask for a hamburger and 
a job. Her nose was flat against the 
pane and her breath was blurring the 
glass when she became aware that 
someone was calling to her. She turned 
around. 

“You. Blonde goil. You hungry?” 

He was a little man, dark, shabby, 
but smiling. He was a taxi driver, sit- 
ting in his car at the curb. 

“Yeah,” Catherine said, “I’m hun- 


gry.” 
“You be interested in a hamboiga?” 
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They sat close together on two stools 
before the counter almost before Cath- 
erine was aware of the fact. ~ 

“Don’t be ascared of me, goily,” 
the taxi driver said. “I got a kid about 
your age. Eat hearty. It’s all on me, 
and you don’ owe me nuttin’.” 

Then she found a job selling per- 
fumes and cosmetics in Macy’s. She 
told nobody she was a baroness; but, 
because of her accent, her stately car- 
riage, and her European outlook on 
current events, the girls dubbed her 
the Princess. When the customers 
learned that she was “a real Russian 
princess, a refugee,” her sales in- 


creased. Many women thought it was 
“wonderful” to be waited on by a 
noblewoman. Some insisted on know- 
ing whether she had ever seen Raspu- 


tin, and one or two wanted to know 
all about the private lives of the czar 
and czarina. 

To one friendly woman, Catherine 
spoke freely. “I did see Rasputin once,” 
she said, “but from a distance. And I 
did see the czar and his family. But 
not formally. They came into the Hall 
of the Nobility, in Petrograd, one No- 
vember afternoon, where I had a 
booth, selling knickknacks for charity. 

“I must ask a favor of you, the 
friendly woman said. “I have some 
guests coming for luncheon at my 
home tomorrow. It’s a holiday, and 
you don’t have to work, do you? I 
would be so honored if you would 
come.” There were about 20 persons 
at the luncheon, and they began bom- 
barding Catherine with questions even 
before they sat down to eat. The next 
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day one of the guests came to the per- 
fume counter and asked for a few 
moments. 

“I don’t want to buy anything,” she 
said. “I want to sell you something.” 

“IE you can sell me something you 
are good,” Catherine said. 

“T want to sell you the idea of going 
on the Chautauqua circuit. I can guar- 
antee you $100 a week for at least six 
months.” 

“One hundred dollars a week?” 
The woman nodded her head. 

“T’ll let you know tomorrow,” Cath- 
erine said. On the way home Catherine 
stopped for a long time at St. Patrick’s 
cathedral, giving thanks that a new 
life had dawned for her and those so 
sorely dependent on her. 

“What shall I talk about?” Cath- 
erine asked the Chautauqua manager. 
_ “Russia,” he said. “Tell the same 
stories you have been telling to your 
friends.” 

“And may I talk about commu- 
nism, and the danger it holds for the 
world?” 

“Naturally. But make it interesting. 
Don’t try to use correct English, or 
people may think you are an imposter. 
Stick to that lovely accent you use in 
ordinary talk. It not only stamps you 
as the real thing, but it does some- 
thing to people.” 


Six months after she went on the cir- 
cuit her salary had been tripled. 

“T earned every penny of the $40,000 
or more I made in three years,” Cath- 
erine says, “and ended with a nervous 
and physical breakdown that lasted six 
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months. Where I went in _ those 
months, what I did, how I lived, I do 
not remember. All I remember of this 
period is becoming aware that I had 
no money, and that all my dependents 
were in sore need. I had to go back to 
the grind again. I returned to the lec- 
ture platform, but not to the Chau- 
tauqua. I went on tour for the Leigh- 
Emmerich Lecture bureau, one of the 
biggest agencies in the country, and 
again I was given $300 a week. But 
after a few years I had to quit again.” 

“*That’s all right,’ Mr, Emmerich 
said. “You can’t go on forever talking 
about the communists. I know you 
have to quit, but don’t quit me. How 
would you like to go abroad and buy 
talent for the bureau? Before long, if 
you are as good as i think you are, 
you'll be making more than $300 a 
week. What do you say?’” 

“T said ‘Gosh,’ and hurried to St. 
Patrick’s to thank God.” 

As the big liner went down the Hud- 
son, Catherine turned her thoughts 
from the city she was leaving: New 
York where anything can happen, 
where a girl can starve, where a laun- 
dry worker can become a famous lec- 
turer, and a foreigner can become a 
real American. 

For approximately two years after 
the talent-scout trip abroad, Catherine 
managed foreign celebrities in Amer- 
ica, and sometimes went on tour with 
them. 


Ownz day she knelt in a pew at St. Pat's 
and bent her head in prayer. 
“Lord,” she said, “I am a very rich 
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woman and growing richer and more 
ambitious every day. I am concerned 
about myself, my job, my money, my 
stocks and bonds, my furniture, my 
future. 

“Was it for this You protected me 
through wars and revolutions? Was it 
for this You taught me the terrible 
needs of the poor? Was it for this I 
sang the Magnificat in the days of my 
starvation—that I should become rich 
and forget Your little ones?” 

She went back to the office and re- 
signed. She sold the car, the furniture 
of the New York apartment, and most 
everything she had in the farmhouse. 
She saved enough money for George’s 
schooling, and her own immediate 
needs, and gave the rest to the poor. 


Tue first Friendship House opened its 
door on Oct. 15, 1931, the feast of St. 
Teresa of Avila, in a tumble-down red- 
brick house at 128 Portland St. in the 
slums of Toronto. 

It encountered hostility and suspi- 
cion. Catherine, and the girls who 
volunteered to work with her, were 
ridiculed, spat upon, even stoned. Yet 
they went to Mass and Communion 
every morning, walking through the 
wretchedest streets in the city, gladly 
exposing themselves to insult and in- 
jury. Gradually women began to say 
to them furtively, “Pray for me.” And 
gradually they began to go to the crazy 
little house for food, clothes, help in 
dire need, sympathy and advice, even 
for some knowledge of religion. 

Soon there was a Friendship House 
in Hamilton, and another in Ottawa. 
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They were teaching children, nursing 
the sick, clothing the ragged, feeding 
the poor of the neighborhood and the 
homeless men who came in uncounted 
thousands off the freight trains. 

Some communist centers closed, 
some poor families began to take hope 
‘and to thrive, seven “hobos” decided 
to become Catholic priests, and other 
wonders occurred. But the need for lay 
apostles was most pressing in New 
York City’s Harlem, and the baroness 
was invited to come with her staff 
workers and make this her field. 

She had been in Harlem more than 
three years when Mr. Dee first saw 
her; and there were five store fronts 
to keep her busy, many staff workers, 
and scores of volunteers. Each of those 
store fronts had been converted into 
a unit of Friendship House. There 
was a library, a room where clothing 
was dispensed to all who asked for it, 
and recreation and study rooms for 
the children. Also there was a flat 
where the staff workers and the vis- 
itors sat down to a meal cooked by 
the baroness, and where some of the 
staff workers slept, after a long, hard 
day. 

The meals were never pretentious. 
Sometimes there was nothing to eat 
but cornflakes with water. Frequently 
it was soup. Once in a while there was 
only tea and toast. Occasionally some- 
body donated a ham or a turkey or 
a dozen or two thick steaks. But no 
matter what was brought to the table 
everyone ate with relish, Negroes and 
whites. There was more fun at the 
table than anywhere else in New York. 


October 


After dinner they prayed together, 
staff workers and visitors, saying Com- 
pline as equal children of God. 


Mir. Der was fascinated by the life of 
Friendship House, by the philosophy 
of the foundress and of the “kids” who 
worked with her, and by the open 
forums held every Monday night. 
Then the library was packed with peo- 
ple of different colors and’ creeds and 
conditions in life; and a speaker might 
talk on Negro housing, juvenile delin- 
quency, divorce, the Mass, or some 
other vital topic. 

He was amazed at the constant men- 
tion of the Holy Ghost, and the inces- 
sant reiteration of the phrase, “to do 
the will of God.” He had never seen 
boys and girls like these, nor heard 
them talk so openly of God. The aver- 
age Catholic, he was shocked to dis- 
cover, was ashamed to talk publicly 
of his religion or his God. These peo- 
ple loved to talk of nothing else. Ever 
since he had been old enough to listen, 
he reflected, people had used the 
phrase, “the will of God,” to signify 
that someone had died or gone crazy, 
to cloak a failure, excuse a crime, or 
explain a calamity such as a crop fail- 
ure, famine, flood, conflagration, or 
war. Here the phrase was used to ex- 
plain the ordinary routine of the day. 


Mr. Det was a widower. His first 
wife, Marie, had died in the influenza 
epidemic in Chicago, in 1918. His sec- 
ond wife, Mildred, had been killed in 
an accident in Beverly Hills, Calif., in 
1939. He lived in Larchmont, N. Y., 
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with his younger son, Jack, and a 
housekeeper, Mrs. Julia Kusterer. His 
older boy, Eddie, Jr., was married and 
the father of two sons. Mr. Dee had 
worked for many years as a staff writer 
for a national weekly, but the maga- 
zine had been sold, and he had deter- 
mined to go back into newspaper 
work. There was a paper starting in 
Chicago, his home town, and he had 
managed to get a job in its editorial 
department. 

He wouldn’t see much of Catherine. 
Maybe it was all for the best. She was 
too much in love with God to bother 
about any man. She was too wrapped 
up in Friendship House, even if she 
did fall in love with somebody. An 
incomparable woman, but also an un- 
attainable woman. Yes, maybe it was 
all for the best. Maybe it was the will 
of God. 

It wasn’t until the day he left New 
- York that he told her the news. He 
told it over the phone. 

She didn’t understand at first. “You 
mean you are going to live in Chi- 
cago? Permanently?” 

“From now on,” he said. 

“And—and we won’t see you any 
more at Friendship House?” 

Mr. Dee tried to say something and 
couldn’t. 

“Oh, Eddie, my heart is broken.” 
For the first time since he had known 
her, Catherine had called him by his 
first name. And there had been some- 
thing in her voice that reminded him 
of Mildred, and of Marie before her. 
“Oh, Eddie, my heart is broken!” 

She didn’t mean that, of course. It 
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was just a way of saying, “Good-by, 
God bless you.” And yet— 

He had been in Chicago only a few 
weeks when she sent him a wire. She 
was flying in from St. Louis. She had 
a series of lectures to deliver in and 
around Chicago. Would Mr. Dee meet 
her at the airport? 

On a gray morning in November 
Mr. Dee suggested a ride out into the 
country north and west of Chicago. 

“A penny for your thoughts, Mr. 
Dee.” 

He had been thinking that she was 
free. Only a few weeks ago he had 
learned she was no longer married to 
the baron. She had been granted an 
annulment after years of investigation 
by Church authorities. On what 
grounds she had sought that annul- 
ment, on what grounds the decree had 
been granted, he did not know, did 
not care to know. She was free, he 
was thinking, yet she wasn’t free at 
all. She never would be free. She was 
bound more tightly. to Friendship 
House than she could ever be bound 
to any husband. It would be madness 
to make love to her. A man could get 
badly hurt that way. But what did 
that matter, after all? 

“T was thinking of you,” he told her. 
“It’s always been you.” 

“So it’s come at last,” Catherine 
broke the silence. “I never expected it. 
Not from you, at least. If I had known 
how you felt, I would have sent you 
away long ago. And if I had suspected 
myself, but I didn’t. I hadn’t the least 
suspicion.” 

“What are we going to do?” Mr. 
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Dee asked, hoping she would know. 

“What can we do? There is a bar- 
rier between us we cannot get over, 
under, nor around.” 

“Some day,” said Mr. Dee, “the bar- 
rier may vanish. Anyway, I’m going 
to keep on asking you to marry me.” 

“Please do,” she whispered, “though 
I keep on saying No.” 


Frienpsuie Hovse, now at 4223 In- 
diana Ave., was opened at 305 and 
309 E. 43rd St., that year, on Nov. 3, 
the feast of Mr. Dee’s friend, Blessed 
Martin de Porres. Catherine came for 
the event, but Mr. Dee saw little of 
her. The bishop took up most of her 
time. 

There had been letters, of course. 
But suddenly the letters ceased. Mr. 
Dee telephoned New York. “The bar- 
oness?” a girl’s voice said. “She isn’t 
here. I don’t know where she is. I was 
going to write and ask you.” He hur- 
ried to the House on 43rd St. 

“She isn’t here,” he was told. “No- 
body knows where she is, if you don’t. 
New York is worried.” She had dis- 
appeared. 

Mr. Dee thought Bishop Sheil could 
tell him what had happened; if he 
would. But the bishop was out of 
town. On a particularly gray winter 
afternoon, early in 1943, the city editor 
of the Sun stopped at Mr. Dee’s desk 
and interrupted his reading. 

“We haven't had a good local yarn 
in weeks,” he said. “The paper stinks 
of war. Suppose you visit some of those 
dumps in South State St. and dig us 
up a feature yarn of some kind. We 
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won't use it until Monday. I was down 
there the other night. Quaint. Lots of 
color.” h 

This was “old stuff” to Chicago, 
though new to the editor, who had 
never seen Chicago until he was 36. 

Mr. Dee put away his book and as 
he reached for his overcoat and hat the 
phone rang. It was Hollywood calling. 
Could he come out and write a movie 
based on a news story he had written? 
And how much money did he want? 

“I’m not interested,” Mr. Dee said. 
He hung up with a grin. He hated 
Hollywood and all its works and 
pomps, but it was good to know he 
was wanted there. He went to So. 
State St., that little stretch of squalid 
buildings between Van Buren and 
Polk. On the wrong side of the street. 
Dives. Taverns. Gin mills. Catchpenny 
arcades, Restaurants. Cheap burlesque 
houses, their front entrances plastered 
with the pictures of half-naked girls. ° 
The street was alive with. drunks, curi- 
ous boys in uniforms, “bums,” mooch- 
ers, idlers of all kinds. The neighbor- 
hood had changed but little with the 
years, Mr. Dee thought. He went into 
a tavern and sat in a booth. A girl left 
the bar and sat beside him, smiling. 

“Buy me a drink, Honey?” 

A bee girl. They were in most every 
joint on the street. Their business was 
to coax a man to buy. They got a per- | 
centage on every drink. They were 
served colored water that cost the same 
as the whiskey it was supposed to be. 
The bee girls made money for the 
house, and for themselves. 


This girl, Mr. Dee thought, might 
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steer him toward some sort of yarn if 
he could make her talk. 
“Anything you like,” he said. 
“Katie,” the bee girl cried, “‘a little 
service, please.” A plangent voice an- 
swered from the rear. “Service coming 


up. 

“I guess I need a drink,” Mr. Dee 
thought. “I’m hearing voices.” Katie, 
the waitress, stood at the table. Mr. 
Dee looked up and saw the girl he 
thought he would never see again. 

“What in the name of God are you 
doing here?” he demanded. His tone 
was savage. 

“You don’t have to swear,” the bee 
girl rebuked him. “Katie’s a friend of 
mine. She works here. And nobody 
can swear at her when I’m around. 
What sort of a heel are you, you heel?” 

“It’s all right, Cynthia,” Catherine 
said. “This is an old friend of mine.” 

“Well,” Cynthia said, “that’s all 
right then. I didn’t mean to call you 
a heel. But you still can’t swear at 
Katie. Nobody can swear at Katie.” 
She had sense enough to leave the 
booth after a little time. 

“It’s good to see you, Mr. Dee,” 
Catherine said. 

“And it’s wonderful to see you. 
Have you left Friendship House? 
What’s happened to you. Have you 
been here all the time? You look as 
though you’d been in hell.” 

“Tm still in hell,” she said. 

“Sit down, Catherine.” 

“T can’t, Mr. Dee. It’s against the 
tules. May I have your order, please?” 
He watched her carrying heavy trays 
from the bar to various booths pocket- 
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ing a tip now and then, now and then 
deftly avoiding an amorous paw. 

“I'm on a story,” Mr. Dee explained 
when she came back to his booth. “Get 
your hat and coat and come along.” 

“Come back about midnight,” she 
said. “Then we can talk.” 

After midnight they sat in an all- 
night restaurant on Van Buren St., 
staring at black coffee they neither 
wanted nor saw. Just sitting and star- 
ing. Catherine seemed too tired to talk. 
“Blame holy Mother Church,” she 
said at last. 

Mr. Dee turned violently in the one- 
armed chair. The Church? Did the 
Church send you to that dump, put an 
apron on you, stick a tray in your 
hand, and bid you run your legs off 
for a bunch of sots and tramps?” 

“Relax,” she said wearily. “The 
Church wanted to know what goes 
on among Catholic workingmen and 
women, and among the girls who 
flock around the soldiers, sailors, and 
marines, and among the fighting men; 
why so many have fallen away from 
the faith. 

“The bishops got together and de- 
cided to investigate. Bishop Sheil 
asked if I would tackle the job. I said 
I would. I still had my card in the 
Waitresses and Bartenders’ union, so 
it was easy for me to get a job. 

“Now you tell me how come I find 
you with a bee girl!” Mr. Dee ex- 
plained. 

“Tll forgive you this time,” Cath- 
erine said generously. “But, when I 
saw you there with Cynthia, it was 
like the end of the world.” 
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“So you didn’t leave Friendship 
House?” : 

“No, of course not. I have worked 
in a factory, a hotel, a restaurant, and 
various other places, living as the aver- 
age poor Catholic girl without a home 
in Chicago must live. I make reports 
to the bishop every week. I keep in 
constant touch with him, and nobody 
else. Only he and his secretary knew 
what I was doing, until you walked in 
on me, with that blonde little bee girl. 
And nobody else must know, not for 
a little while yet. I’m writing a book 
about all this. I call it Dear Bishop. It 
it’s ever published, it may turn things 
upside down. But how could I know 
that some nosy newspaperman would 
learn this hush-hush secret? If you 
only knew what heaven it is to see you 
again, Mr. Dee!” 

“You can’t go on like this,” he said. 
“Tr’ll kill you. You look half dead al- 
ready.” 

“Only half dead? I feel deader than 
that. It’s not only the work, and the 
horrible room where I live. It’s the 
things I’ve learned. I’m sick at heart. 
So many, many Catholics have left the 
Church. So many, many kids. It seems 
to me there are 99 outside the fold 
these days for everyone that has stayed 
in. Stray sheep. And nobody cares 
what becomes of them. How necessary 
the lay apostolate is!” The lay aposto- 
late. Always the lay apostolate. “But,” 
she smiled again, “18 people have 
come back to the sacraments since [| 
went to work in the tavern.” 

“Wonderful!” Mr. Dee said, and he 
meant it. 
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Mir. Dee's phone was ringing when 
he went into the office the next day. 
Hollywood again. 

“It is imperative you come out here. 
How much money do you want?” Mr, 
Dee named a figure he thought even 
Hollywood would consider too much 
and hung up the receiver. This was 
Catherine’s day off. He told the city 
desk he didn’t feel like working, and 
took a taxi to the horrible little room 
on Wabash Ave. They went to the 
Blackstone hotel for dinner that eve- 
ning, and played with turkey and 
champagne. 

“Why don’t you marry me, Cath- 
erine?” he asked. 

“Are you going to start that again? 
How many times have you proposed 
to me? In how many different ways? 
How many times must I say No?” 

She put her arms about his shoulders 
and sobbed. 

“You don’t mind? Ill be all right 
in a minute. I’ve worked too hard. I’ve 
seen too many awful things, heard too 
much cursing, too many obscenities, 
too many filthy stories. And I've 
missed you so, Irishman. I’ve missed 
you so dreadfully much!” 

“Marry me,” he said. 

“No more,” she said. “No more, Mr. 
Dee. A girl gets tired fighting.all the 
time even with her back against the 
wall. And—and a girl can die of just 
sheer weariness. Don’t ever ask me 
again.” 


Tuere was a telegram waiting for Mr. 
Dee at his home. Hollywood thought 
the figure reasonable. Could he take 
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the first plane from Chicago? Mr. Dee 
went home and packed. Maybe he was 
a fool after all to regard himself as 
young. But the day he finished the 
story in Hollywood Mr. Dee hurried 
to the airport and flew to New York. 

“T’ve flown across the continent to 
ask you for the last time. Will you 
marry me?” 

“No, Mr. Dee,” she said. “Not until 
my spiritual director, or the bishop 
says I may.” 

“I have two tickets on the Century 
to Chicago,” Mr. Dee said. “I stopped 
to pick them up in Grand Central. I 
wired for them from Los Angeles. 
We're leaving this afternoon. I’ve also 
sent a wire to the bishop. He’s expect- 
ing us for dinner tomorrow evening. 
Get your bonnet and shawl.” 

They had little more to say during 
the train ride to Chicago. It was as 
though they scarcely knew each other, 
were fearful of boring one another by 
idle chatter. Only at the LaSalle St. 
station the next morning was the 
strange spell broken. 

“Blessed Martin,” Catherine said. 
“We have arrived.” At breakfast in 
the depot she dreamily spoke. 

“I am three women, Mr. Dee. I am 
the baroness, cold, efficient, busy, de- 
voted to Catholic Action. I am Cath- 
erine, a woman who loves leisure, 
pretty things, luxuries such as hot 
baths, and plants and animals and 
birds, a lazy baggage, and something 
of a flirt. And I am the ghost of a 
little girl day-dreaming under a tree 
on a hill in Finland. The baroness and 
Catherine do not get along well to- 
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gether. The baroness hates Catherine, 
and Catherine hates and detests the 
baroness. Between them they have 


‘killed the little girl. She has been dead 


a long, long time. But, you know 
something? 

“An Irishman’s blue eyes are bring- 
ing her back to life!” 

“And if the bishop says O. K.?” 

“She will live again, and the bar- 
oness and Catherine will go far away 
and die.” 

“But if the bishop frowns?” Cath- 
erine caught Mr. Dee’s hand in hers. 

“God’s holy will be done,” she said. 

The bishop received them with evi- 
dent joy. “You are just in time,” he 
said. “Dinner will be served in a 
moment. Catherine, you're looking 
splendid again. Eddie, you look in the 


‘pink. I haven’t seen you in ages. 


You’ve been out in California, I hear.” 

“We took the liberty of inviting our- 
selves to dinner,” Mr. Dee tried to ex- 
plain, after kissing the bishop’s ring, 
“because we have something impor- 
tant to ask you.” 

“Nonsense, nonsense,” His Excel- 
lency exclaimed. “You don’t need any 
reasons to come here, any excuses. You 
know you both are always welcome. 
It is a pleasure to have you here.” 

Mr. Dee began. “Bishop, a long time 
ago you told Catherine she must not 
marry, that Friendship House was her 
vocation, and the staff couldn’t get 
along without her. Now, we’ve come 
to see if, maybe, you have changed 
your mind. We have decided it must 
be all or nothing between us. And— 
it’s up to you to decide.” 
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The bishop seemed to be meditating 
the proper answer. Or so Mr. Dee 
imagined. “Let’s see. You spent about 
six months as Katie Hook, didn’t you, 
Catherine?” 

“Yes, Your Excellency.” 

“You took a beating. I'll not forget 
that. And Friendship House took a 
beating while you were gone.” 

“Why, no, Your Excellency. Things 
were all right. Ann and Nancy are 
really good.” 

“You've trained them well, Cath- 
erine. It takes five years, I think you 
told me once, to make a really efficient 
staff worker, and it takes fine material 
to make a director.” 

“That’s right, Your Excellency.” 

“People said it was only your per- 
sonality that kept Friendship House 
going. But you were away from it for 
half a year, and nothing happened. I 
guess it must be of the Holy Ghost, 
and not of you, Catherine. If it were 
of human origin, it would surely have 
failed in those six months. If it was 
born of the Holy Ghost it will never 
fail . . . until it has accomplished His 
purpose.” 

Mr. Dee told himself he was not be- 
ing deliberately ignored. “The bishop 
knows he has to hit me and hit me 
hard,” he thought. “He’s just sparring 
now. Then he'll hit me so hard I won’t 
feel it. 'd better stick out my chin 
and take it now.” 

“I’m still in love with her, bishop,” 
he said softly. 

“I'm glad to know that,” he said. 
“And I think the time has come when 
you should marry her. So, marry her, 
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and Almighty God bless you both.” 


WE were married by the bishop ata 
nuptial Mass in his small private 
chapel, on the feast of St. John the 
Baptist, in June, 1943. The bride was 
dressed in blue and white, in honor of 
our Lady. The bridal costume cost 
her $2.79. 

Catherine Dee, or Mrs. Eddie Do- 
herty if you must be formal, is still the 
director general of Friendship House. 
But it is no longer necessary for her 
to be in active charge. Her assistants 
keep in touch with her by letter. There 
are three houses in the U.S., and soon 
there may be more. Catherine has 
come to Combermere to organize .a 
“Canadian province,” to start a month- 
ly newspaper, with Mr. Dee’s assist- 
ance, and to rest. 

She rests by getting up early, start- 
ing a fire in the stove, going to early 
Mass and Communion, getting break- 
fast, spading or weeding the garden, 
feeding the pig, spraying the apple 
trees, picking wild berries or gathering 
nuts, cleaning the house, preparing 
lunch, writing letters, writing articles, 
editing the proofs on her newest book, 
getting the tea ready, entertaining 
guests, cataloguing the library, arrang- 
ing the files, going a mile for the mail, 
reading letters and magazines and 
seed catalogues and pamphlets, putting 
the dinner on the table, going for a 
long walk, nursing some near-by farm- 
er’s wife or child, or planning ways to 
make money for the parish church. 
At 9:30 she blows out the lamps and 
climbs the stairs to bed. 








Tabor on Fujiyama 


Cstablis shing the | ‘lew Order 


By FRA ANC IS J. HORNER 


Condensed chapter of a book* 


YT r was always been a matter of some 
|. astonishment to me _ that the 
unique homogeneity of the Japanese 
race has not been more frequently 
noted and commented on. From the 
time Japan began thousands of years 
ago there has been absolutely no ad- 
mixture of other blood with that of 
the Japanese. It is remarkable! 

Now each country evolves for itself 
the government and social organiza- 
tion it finds most suitable. But as it 
develops through the centuries, 


through advent of new blood, shocks 


ideas and 
linguistic 


and countershocks, new 
ideologies, new customs, 
idioms and expressions, so the social 
organization adjusts itself, rearranges 
its component parts, forms and _ re- 
forms in new groups and alignments, 
till slowly a definite national culture 
emerges which itself is ever being en- 
larged and enriched by fresh influxes 
of novel ideas and forms of art, litera- 
ture and philosophy. This process in 
the normal development of a race is 
never-ending. 

In Japan, this normal development 
has been curbed and sadly stunted, a 
state of affairs intensified through the 
isolation of the country. Instead of a 
nation displaying a constantly chang- 


*Case History of Japan, Sheed <> Ward Co., 


ing variety of thoughts and ideas, 
original conceptions and visions, we 
find in Japan a people who, in the 
varying circumstances of life, think 
alike, act and react alike, who seem to 
be lacking in all originality, and who 
have given hardly anything to the 
world in the way either of philosophy 
or creative thought. 

It must be admitted that such a 
homogeneity as exists among the Japa- 
nese people, is in. a certain sense, a 
source .of strength, for in a national 
crisis it enables them to act as one vast 
unit with hardly a dissentient voice 
among them. In time of need, they 
rise to the call of their government as 
one individual, and with that sense 
of cohesion they fight and work and 
play. In wartime factories when man- 
ual work required, hammer 
strokes were given at the word of 
command, the arms of all the workers 
in the huge workshop rising and fall- 
ing together in perfect unison. See 
Japanese making a road in peacetime; 
the gang of some seven or eight labor- 
ers lift their packaxes and let them fall 
at exactly the same second. 

This homogeneity enables one to 
diagnose the psychological abnormali- 
ties of the Japanese as of no other race; 
830 Broadway, New York City, 3. 
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moreover its effect was greatly intensi- 
fied by and through the isolation 
period, which itself was the direct 
cause of the extremely narrow and na- 
tionalistic outlook, one of the chief 
reasons for the country’s downfall. 

Thus it was that when the gates of 
Japan were forced open by the visit of 
Commodore Perry, she found herself 
totally unfit to cope with the modern 
world. Then began that feverish search 
for all that the West could give her 
which, adapted to her own needs, 
might supply her with the equipment 
that would enable her to live at ease 
in the strange new world. That search 
has gone on ever since, and has never 
really succeeded. For one of the effects 
of this racial homogeneity in a society 
of so narrow an outlook has been to 
render it markedly resistant to the 
adoption of new ideas, painfully sensi- 
tive to foreign impacts,,and unrespon- 
sive to stimuli from abroad. 

This statement may at first seem 
like a contradiction of the fact that the 
Japanese are past masters of adapta- 
tion. But adapting is not adopting, and 
when such adaptations of foreign ma- 
terial, methods or thought are exam- 
ined, it will almost invariably be found 
that what has been taken over is a 
superficial aspect of the desired object. 
They have not effected a real incor- 
poration of foreign practices, systems 
or ideas into their own national life. 
They would gladly adopt, in the true 
sense of the word, the best that other 
nations have to offer them, and the 
very essentials of that best. But a whole 
nation, brought up on the narrowest 
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of nationalistic ideas, and governed by 
a general uniformity of idea and out- 
look, forms a mass of resistance that 
is extremely difficult, if not impossible, 
to permeate or overcome. aes 

This search for something new or 
different is one of the most marked 
features in the Japanese character. A 
new idea, fashion, method of teaching, 
shop, restaurant, anything, will, for 
the moment, be the center of attrac- 
tion. Few of such novelties are tried 
out more than once! There is surely 
something very suggestive, significant 
and indeed pathetic about such testing. 

Every Japanese who goes abroad in- 
variably carries a diary and small note 
book and everything that occurs, espe- 
cially anything that is new and strange, 
is noted and studied on his return. 
Quite frequently a report is written 
“for the authorities.” 

Those who have lived among the 
Japanese for some years and who have 
seen them at home and abroad, know 
well the effect that change of environ- 
ment has upon them. There are, of 
course, many exceptions who seem to 
be as adaptable to their surroundings 
as any widely traveled American or 
Englishman. But in general the Japa- 
nese abroad is quite different from 
what he is at home. Once he has left 
the soil of Nippon, he knows himself 
to be “in the world but not of the 
world.” He feels himself to be an “out- 
sider.” He is happy enough at home 
and in his own accustomed environ- 
ment, or at least as happy as the Japa- 
nese way of life permits him to be. In 
foreign lands and among foreign peo- 
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ples he is uncomfortable, restless, nerv- 
ous and ill at ease. 

The craving for something new, this 
unceasing search which may manifest 
itself as mere curiosity, is the result of 
an unconscious urge to supply some- 
thimg that is lacking. 

There is one field in particular in 
which this sense of incompleteness is 
most in evidence, in which repressions 
most occur; a fully satisfying activity 
in this field would carry away the 
greater part, if not all, of the conflicts, 
complexes and repressions from which 
the people suffer. It would be like a 
river, hitherto choked up with rub- 
bish, silted up with mud and refuse 
from the past. A new channel is 
dredged out and the waters begin to 
flow; they gather strength and mo- 
mentum as they pass on, sweeping 
away the different obstructions that lie 
in their path, until they move free, 
clear and unhampered between their 
banks. The activity I refer to is Reli- 
gion, 

It is very striking to note that al- 
most all writers on Japan and the 
Japanese, however greatly they may 
differ on other points, seem to be in 
agreement on one; that the Japanese 
appear to have little mystical sense, 
that they seem to take no interest in 
transcendental thought, that the veiled 
mysteries of the inner life are for them 
barely existent. It is certainly a fact 
that, through all the long centuries of 
the past, Japan has contributed little 
of this nature to the world’s thought; 
no great philosopher of the calibre of 
Confucius or Lao Tse has come from 


Nippon; no great teacher has arisen 
in the Land of the Rising Sun, whose 
message has left a mark upon the out- 
side world. Even within the narrow 
circle of the national life, though there 
have arisen great Buddhist saints like 
Honen and Shinran, their message, 
though enthusiastically received at 
first, cannot be said to have swept the 
country as a whole. 

This is all the more striking when 
we consider the wealth and depth of 
Buddhist thought, the stimulus that 
its philosophy has always given to 
speculative minds, the heights of as- 
piration to which so many of its de- 
votees in other lands have been led. 
In Japan it appears to have done little 
more than affect the surface of the 
religious consciousness of the people. 
The masses recite their formulas and 
feel themselves to be “safe.” The edu- 
cated utilize the Koan of Zen Bud- 
dhism, not as a means of attaining to 
the mystic union with the Divine, but 
merely to make themselves more effi- 
cient in the practical duties of daily 
life. 

Yet they are a truly religious people, 
if by religion is understood “reverence 
for a super-sensible power and devo- 
tion.” To them nature is the veil that 
hides some mysterious reality which 
is all around them, and the ubiqui- 
tous presence of shrines, temples and 
images; the little groups of pilgrims 
in their special white clothing to be 
met all seasons of the year; the various 
festivals with their processions and 
ceremonies, all these are evidence of 
that vague consciousness of the unseen 
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which the Japanese most certainly 
possess. But its very vagueness pre- 
vents it from being a personal, indi- 
vidual possession. It is something 
shared, common to all, much as is the 
air around them. Such a “religion” 
has never been able to provide an 
Ideal. 

The nearest approach to an ideal 
strong enough to affect the conduct 
of almost all Japanese is that of the 
person of the Emperor. But this is a 
limited conception, and will not fulfil 
that need which can only be satisfied 
when the Ideal is discovered. 

This Ideal must be found in the 
Christian Faith. 

‘It is a fact of no small significance 
that the greatest authority on present- 
day Japan, the man with a unique 
opportunity to observe the needs and 
aspirations, the actions and reactions 
of the Japanese people during these 
abnormal times, is the Supreme Com- 
mander of the Allied Powers, General 
MacArthur. He has made no secret of 
his hopes of seeing, not only the democ- 
ratization of Japan, but also its Chris- 
tianization. Furthermore he has not 
confined himself to vague expressions 
of hope only; he has shown practical 
interest in helping towards the realiza- 
tion of those hopes by facilitating the 
return of Christian missionaries and 
by encouraging them in their labors 
so far as his position permits. 

General MacArthur has planted the 
seeds of democracy. Could he see those 
seeds putting forth their shoots from a 
Christian soil, he would be assured, 
not only that they were strongly root- 
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ed, but also that their subsequent 


growth would be steady, healthy and 


certain of final fruition. 


But in addition to historical lines of - 


approach there are other reasons of a 
psychological nature which convince 
me that Christianity, and Christianity 
alone, is the remedy for Japan’s trou- 
bles, difficulties and needs. 

“But,” it may be objected, “if the 
great religion of Buddhism has already 
failed, if the cult of Shinto and the 
teachings of Confucius have been un- 
able to supply the Japanese with the 
Ideal you say they need, why in the 
world give them another religion?” 

Because Christianity is uniqgue—and 
its very uniqueness offers to the Japa- 
nese an ideal to which they are drawn 
—a person. For the uniqueness of 
Christianity consists in this: that it is 
the Person of Christ that is its center; 
the Person of Christ is the measure of 
all things, and “the fundamental rule 
is ‘Follow Me.” 

There is nothing vague about this. 
It is a fact as simple as it is tremen- 
dous, and the invincible appeal of that 
Person to the heart of the Japanese has 
already been demonstrated in Japa- 
nese history. Nor can any greater trib- 
ute to the power and strength of that 
appeal be imagined than the frightful 
persecutions ordered by the Tokugawa 
Shoguns, culminating in the Decrees 
of Expulsion and Isolation. 

But to turn for a moment to the 
more practical side of life, assuming 
that Japan as a whole and in time 
adopted Christianity, how far would 
that Faith fulfill her needs? 
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To start with, Christian civilization 
is built on the Family, a healthy fam- 
ily-life being the sine gua non for a 
healthy state. The Christian family: is, 
in its turn, based on the sanctity of the 
marriage tie. It stresses the duties be- 
tween parents and children and vice 
versa; but at the same time, it encour- 
ages a healthy individualism, the train- 
ing of the child. in responsibilities and 
especially in its “duty to its neighbor,” 
thus putting an end to the narrow 
limitation imposed by the “family sys- 
tem.” There must be no slavish obedi- 
ence, but rather a disciplined coopera- 
tion based on free will and kindliness. 
In fact, so far as the family is con- 
cerned, the Christian conception sup- 
plies precisely what is required. 

What would. be the Christian view 
of the kami? Every presentation of 
Christianity has always stressed rever- 
ence for the departed and loving care 
of their graves as being one of the 
duties incumbent on Christians. Pray- 
ers on their behalf are also frequently 
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enjoined, while the corporate unity 
existing between the Church Militant 
on earth and the Church at Rest is 
official teaching. Thus the conception 
of the close contact existing between 
the kami and those still on earth would 
be uplifted and enhanced. In general, 
then, the cruder beliefs attached to the 
kami would be replaced by a more 
spiritual interpretation, 

The feelings of the Japanese for 
their Emperor, by being rationalized, 
would be rendered, if less material, 
more profound. 

“The powers that be are ordained 
of God” (Romans XIII, 1). “Render 
unto Caesar the things that are Cae- 
sar’s (Matthew XXII, 21). “Do honor 
to all; love the brotherhood; reverence 
God; honor the Emperor” (1 Peter 
II, 17). 

In these three statements are laid 
down, not only the position of the 
ruler and his relationship to his people, 
but also the foundation on which a 
democratic state should be built. 


Reconsideration 


I, tHE Wong family there were grandfather, father, and son, the last a lad 
of 12. The father grew tired of caring for the grandfather, who had become 
completely helpless. One day, on the road to the river, the son met his father 
carrying the grandfather in one of the large basket crates that are used to haul 


pigs to market. 


“You see, your grandfather is completely helpless,” explained the father. 
“T am going to lower him into the river in this crate.” 

The son was dumbfounded but merely said, “You are going to bring the 
crate back, aren’t you? Some day I'll need it for you.” 


Catechist Joachim Peng, Chuanhsien, China, quoted by Father E. J. McCabe 
in Maryknoll, the Field Afar (Jan. ’48). 
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This is a series of questions designed to make the reader more atten- 
tive, to fix facts in his memory, to stimulate conversational practice. 
It is for use by school children, study groups, and individuals who 
belong to no such groups. Answers are on page 128. 


Fun With Words 


’] “ue procedure of great debaters is 

first to create a clear understand- 
ing of terms. Words are defined with 
the utmost care. Time after time, so 
that both teams will be certain that 
they argue on the same ground, words 
will be explained and their derivations 
clarified. 

In everyday conversation, it would 
be difficult to analyze each word before 
it is used. However, in order that a 
speaker make as clear as possible the 
thought that he wishes to express, it 
is necessary that he choose the most 


precise word. Precision is gained 
through knowledge of definitions and 
derivations. 

The following word list contains a 
few key words from stories in this 
book. By knowing them precisely, you 
will be able to understand better the 
story itself. Match the word on the left 
with its correct foreign root and defi- 
nition. The first word, for instance, 
has its derivation listed at the letter 
C and the definition at the number 9. 
The blank after veracity should be 
filled in with C9, 


Word List 


Word 


VERACITY (cq) 
Oi» 
(A> C. 


(Fp) 
ADA 


concerted 
asunder 


aerodynamic 
truth 


insurrection 
telepathic 
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Foreign Root 
A. GR. aero, air 
dynamikos, powerful 


B. cr. dichotomia, 


M. L. VERACITAS, 


D. L. eruditus, to instruct 
E. o. F. nazir, opposite 


Definition 
l. act of revolting 


2. knowledge of a bookish 
kind 


3. science of air in motion 


4.to treat with contempt 


5. inferior pole of the 
horizon 
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Word 
dichotomy 

raising 

lugubrious 


affable H. 


Foreign Root 
F. L. L. imsurrectio, a 


G. M. E. flouten, to jeer 
M. E. Un, pre. neg., 


Definition 
6. fraud or trickery 


7. easy to speak to 
8. devotion to literature 


anelien, to anoint 


erudite 
learning 

ascetic 

nadir 


I. t. philologia, love of 9. STATE OF BEING TRUE 


J. F. tromperie, deceit 10. to bring together 
K. cr. tel, distance ll. 


indicating sorrow 


pathikos, feeling 


philology 


flout 
cise 


trum pery 


unaneled 
cide 


N. i. dugubris, to mourn 
O. L. concertare, to de- 


L. .. affabilis, to speak to 12. not having received 


Extreme Unction 


M. cr. asketikos, to exer- 13. communication from 


one mind to another 

4. cutting in two 
.a mode of life, absten- 
tion from pleasure 


KKEKKHKKKEKKKEKEE 


Tourmaline | 


Gems have fascinated man since the 
very beginning of the race; no doubt 
Eve’s delight in wearing them was 
matched only by Adam’s satisfaction 
in finding them for her adornment. 
And this love of gems is common to 
all races and all social classes. 

Most gems are minerals, which 
when cut and polished are regarded 
T—F 1. Tourmaline is the simplest 

in composition of all the 

gems. 

2. The name Brazilian emerald 
is commonly applied to all 
green tourmaline. 


3. While playing in the moon- 


TF 


T—F 


as attractive enough to serve primarily 
for personal adornment and secondari- 
ly for decoration of possessions. Holy 
Mother Church makes extensive use 
of them in chalices and other sacred 
vessels, in vestments, in crucifixes, and 
otherwise about the altar, that their 
beauty may glorify God. 

One of the wonders of the mineral 
kingdom is tourmaline. Read the ar- 
ticle about it on page 28. Then test 
your powers of attention and memory 
by marking True or False beside each 
of the following statements. 


light, some Dutch children 
saw tourmaline stones at- 
tract and repel ashes and 
straws. 

The name tourmaline is de- 
rived from an old Singha- 
lese word. 
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. Most American tourmaline 
has been found in Maine ‘TJT—F 10. 
and California. 

. Were it not for their imper- 
fect crystals, California tour- T—F 11. 
malines would be the choic- 
est in the world. 

. Thousands of excellent 
stones have come from the 
Mount Mica_ region in 
Maine. 


8.Only a few countries are 
important producers of tour- 
maline. 

. Tourmaline varies from wa- 
ter clear and colorless to 
opaque and black, and in- 
cludes practically every tint 


and hue of the spectrum. 

A single crystal, however, 
never has more than one 
color. 

In common with other min- 
erals, tourmaline has crys- 
tals that occur in prisms 
having a rounded triangu- 
lar outline. 

Heating and cooling charges 
tourmaline electrically, pos- 
itive at one end, negative at 
the other. 

Chemically, tourmaline is 
extremely complex. 

Except for its use in jew- 
elry, tourmaline is worth- 
less. 


HEE KE HECK 


F you have read “The Blonde Master-race, and such assorted non- 

Myth-Buster” on page 63, an- sense. He and his sympathizers have 
swering these multiple-choice ques- _ caused more wrong guesses on that 
tions will be as easy for you as listening _ subject than any other except, perhaps, 
to her talk. Hitler ranted for years the weather. This is the scientific, an- 
about Aryans, blonde Nordics, the thropological angle. 


1. When it comes to intelligence 


(a) The white race is superior to the Negro. 
(b) The Jewish race is superior to the Arabs. 
(c) There is no difference at all between races. 


2. When it comes to brains, in proportion to body size 
(a) White men have larger brains than Japanese. 


(b) Eskimos have larger brains than Jews. 


(c) Eskimos have smaller brains than Negroes. 


3. When it comes to body odor 
(a) Chinese stink more than Americans. 
(b) We all stink together about the same. 
(c) Negroes stink less than Swedes. 
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4, When it comes to features 
(a) You can always and easily identify a Chinese. 
(b) Facial features are a bum guide. 
(c) The shape of his nose distinguishes the Jew. 


In the U.S. Negroes are multiplying 


(a) Slower than white people. 
(b) Faster than white people. 
(c) At about the same rate. 


. The word “Aryan” in anthropology refers to 


(a) White Nordic people. 


(b) Italians, Spaniards, Greeks and Armenians. 


(c) A group of languages. 


7. When it comes to the ape, one resembles him more closely 


(a) The Negro. 
(b) The white man. 
(c) The Indo-Iranian. 


. Racial prejudice would soon disappear 
(a) If all Negroes returned to Africa. 
(b) If persons of different races knew each other. 
(c) If no foreigners were allowed in the U.S. 





The Cause of Father Serra 


A. STRANGE trial is about to begin at 
/\ Fresno, Calif, After 14 years of 
searching, on two continents, travel- 
ing 200,000 miles, interviewing wit- 
nesses, following every clue for their 
facts, two Franciscan priests are going 
into court. They will try to convince 
the Catholic Church that Father Juni- 
pero Serra, founder of California’s first 
missions, was a saint. 

But this is not an ordinary trial. 
Lawyers will reveal facts instead of 
concealing them. They will be inter- 
ested only in finding out the truth. 
For an account of one of the oldest 
trial procedures in the world, read the 


full account on page 78. Then choose 
the correct words and phrases to com- 
plete this summary. 

Having gathered every possible item 
of information that such a search 
could find, they now have more than 
7,500 documents tracing every known 
action of Father Serra. From all of this 
Father O’Brien will prepare a detailed 
decision brief setting forth the essential 
virtues of Father Serra. An emissary 
will fly from Rome to examine com- 
plete it. Then open secret hearings 
will be held. A priest who is expert 
in civil canon law, appointed to help 
oppose Father O’Brien will hinder 
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promote in every way he can the prov- 
ing of the case. He is the Devil’s Advo- 
cate Defender of the Faith. He will 
be. present absent while witnesses are 
questioned. Father O’Brien will al- 
ways never be in the courtroom. 

It cannot appear that Father Serra 
ever told a joke. A saint may never 
enjoy humor. He can never have been 
involved in disputes. He must have 
lived a life of heroic sublime virtue. 
He must have performed been respon- 
sible for six ten or more miracles. 

If the Fresno court is convinced 
satisfied after hearing the evidence, the 
records go to Washington Rome. 
There will be no more hearings, tak- 


ing not less than six months three 
years to complete. A new Defender of 
the Faith Devil's Advocate will oppose 
press the claim. Cardinals of the Sa- 
cred Congregation of Rites of the Rota 
will sit as a court to try the case. Their 
first last session will be attended by 


the Bishop of Fresno Pope. lt the - 


cause is successful Monsignor Padre 
Serra will first become Venerable 
Venerated, then Blessed Sacred. If at 
the final session, it is agreed that he 
is a saint, he will be proclaimed as the 
3rd 2nd in U.S. history. A solemn 
Pontifical /ow High Mass will then be 
sung by the Pope himself in honor of 
Saint Junipero Serra. 


HEEEEEEEEKEEE EES 


Meany everybody thinks that the 
Mother Goose rhymes that every little 
girl and boy stumbles over as he learns 
to talk were just made up for their 
catchy jingles and funny (to little chil- 
dren) stories. But read how they were 
really started by Catholic people who 
were making fun of a wicked king of 
England because he was trying to de- 
stroy their religion. It starts on page 12. 

It’s fun to read about savages who 
run into the woods and hide the first 
time they see an airplane, but it isn’t 
so much fun to go and live with them 
all the time. One priest did though. 
“Life on the Amazon” is the story of 
all the troubles he had and how he 
finally made friends with the people 
who just laughed and laughed at him 


when a big log fell on his head and 
nearly killed him. His story is on page 
66. 

Babe Ruth was undoubtedly the 
most famous baseball player who ever 
lived. He would have turned out to 
be a shirt maker or a tailor (and not 
very famous) unless one of the Broth- 
ers in the school he attended had 
showed him how to be a good ball 
player and got him a job with the 
Baltimore team. “Babe Ruth and 
Brother Mattias” on page 6 will cer- 
tainly inspire any boy. 

“How loud can a fish sing?” or for 
that matter can a fish sing at all? Very 
mysterious goings-on in India are the 
source of the article on page 87. All 
we can say now is “Who knows?” 
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Accwents. Don’t Get Killed at Cana Teaches Adventure 
Home ... July 48 Cannibal Converter 
Africa, Sun Over. 50 Carousel Career Man 
African Love Story 80 Casey Jones 
66 
4 














Amazon, Life on the Catuo tic Action. Broken 
America: A Daughter of the Bodies 

Church 1 Johnny Talks to His Friends.... 
Arabs: Meet the Arabs ot. 50 New Pentecost, 
24 Tumbleweed (Doherty) 
20 You Can Be Better Than 





AuTomosi.es. Beware of the 
Gyp Car... 
Baseball (Smith) Cuina. Where the Yellow River 
Babe Ruth Story, The Runs 
(Considine) ; Christian Brothers, The... 
Baseball’s Good Old Days Civ. War. aaeeneree Raid: War: 
Baseball’s Grand Old Man by Rai 
Brother Matthias and Babe Clock. Posed) re » Nee- 
Ruth . . Electric 

Bald Spot? How's Your : Comic Books. “Is This 

Barrymore Was Hamlet  aeeakaar” 

Bicotry. Blonde Myth-Buster......Oct. 
Postscript for the Prejudiced....Oct. 
These Were the Know- 

Nothings 
Biological Warfare: Final 





Communism. A Bishop Can Die..June 
Bogota, Pattern for Revolt 
“Catholicism Has the 


Answers” 
BisHop MATULIONIs. Just an 


Ordinary Martyr 
BisHop RomzHa. A Bishop Extended Hand in Bogota 
SE oa tievacsseetssanseni June How to Beat the Communists 


Bunp. Books That Speak (Reuther) — 

Third Sight by Short Wave....Sept. I Escaped Alive 
Bogota, Pattern for Revolt Just an Ordinary Martyr 
Bogota, Extended Hand in Police Dogs of Russia 


Bones, Behold Your 3 Spain Is Strategic 
Bourke Cockran, Promoter of Understanding Russia, Really.May 


the Faith (McGurrin) Where the Yellow River 
Boys Town, The Story of May Runs Red 
Breviary. Little Black Book ; ConvVERSIONS. 
Broken Bodies Aug. “Catholicism Has the 
Bucket Boy (Meyer).................... Y Answers” (Douglas Hyde) June 
Businessmen? Can the Pope Communist Converted 
(Hyde) 
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Subjects and Titles Month Page 
Postscript for the Prejudiced 
(Luce) 
Two Colored Boys and the 
Electric Chair 
What the Convert Knows 
(Palmer) 
Co-ops. Bachelor-Girl 
Missionary 
Crosby, Bing, The Missioner 
and 


Cross (Anp CruciFix). Sign 
EE ORT | 

CzecuosLovakiA, A Bishop 
Can Die............ ....J une 

Suicide: Frying Pan to Fire 

(Masaryk) 

Debt to Fritz, A 

Deep, Three Miles 

De Valera Visits America............ 

Do Lavish Churches Rob the 


Poor? 


Democracy. If Americans Pull 
Together (Murray) 
DP’s Belong Here 
Three DP’s 
DraMa. Barrymore Was Hamlet..Aug. 
From Footlights to Friary 
Dusuts, Bishop. Powerful 
Pioneer 
Claude Dubuis: Bishop of 
Galveston (Jacks).................. M 
Economics. Who Gets Our 
National Income? - Eat 
Who’s to Blame for High | 
Prices? 
Epucation, Bill Jackson on 
Catholic Stake in Public 
SRE NR. ...May 
Christian Brothers, The 
No Religion in U. S. Schools?.. 
Pittsburgh’s Dream School 
Sending Your Son to a 
Catholic College? .................. May 
Tax Money and American 
Children 
Will You Teach Them?............ 
Eye for the Padre, An.................... 


Eyraup. Cannibal Converter...... 


Fisuinc. Scientific sharon Bie tt 
Singing Fish... fe 


Subjects and Titles Month Page 
A-Noodlin’ and A-Giggin’ for 
Fish 
Four Chaplains Join the 
Immortals 
Father Flanagan, The Living 
Boys Town, The Story of 
Father Serra, The Cause of 
Flights of Fancy 
May, 99; Juhe, 109; July, 
16; Aug., 77; Sept., 65; Oct. 
Foop (ArtiFIciAL). Best Food 
You Ever Saw 
France Alive (Bishop) ¢ 
Fred Allen of the Super Hooper..July 
Frere Andre Thevet (Adhemar) ..Aug. 
Gems. Tourmaline 
Popular Gemology (Pear))...... 
Greatest Story Ever Told 
Homes. What Every Home 
Buyer Should Know 
Hospitaller Brothers 
Human Retations. Any Green 
in Your Eyes?....................... 
Little Miss Snob... 
Me and My Big Mouth... 
Write Him a Love Letter 
I Escaped Alive 
India’s Old Man River 
I SuHact Never Forcet It 
May, 47; June, 32; July, 
80; Aug., 32; Sept., 44; Oct. 
Itaty. Father Lombardi’s 
Crusade of Love 
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Japan, Prospects for 
Christianity in 
Establishing a New Order 
Journey Into Faith (Ruggles).. “Aug. 


Know-Nothings, These Were 





Lasor. I Pack Pigs’ Feet 
If Americans Pull Together....Sept. 
How to Beat the Communists..June 
Labor Goes to Church.............. Aug. 
Lirurcy. Labor Goes to Church..Aug. 
Little Black Book 
Mass in the Kitchen 
Remember Your Altar-Boy 
TST eae June 
Lorp, Farner. Energy, S.J........... May 
Newsboys in Satin 
Mack, Connie. Baseball’s 
Grand Old Man 
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Subjects and Titles 
Peyton, FatHer. Man Who 


Made Hollywood Pray 
Mariahilf, A Mountain Called 
Marriace. Cana Teaches 


Adventure 
Get Me a Wife 








Masaryk. Suicide: Frying Pan 
to Fire 
MargQuette, PERE. Wilderness 
Grail 
Memory, Marvels of 
Meteorites, Searcher for 








SSL. bei aaninaaess Sept. 


Mosguito. Drilling for Blood 
Mother Goose Was a Stooge 


. Mr. Miller’s High Life 


MepicineE. Behold Your Bones.... 
Dental Mission to the Arctic....Sept. 
How’s Your Bald Spot?............ Aug. 
Neglect of the Mentally IIl > 
Rabies, What to Do About......Sept. 


Missions. African Love Story 
Bachelor-Girl Missionary 
Cannibal Converter .................. Sept. 
Get Me a Wife 
Get Me a Wife 
Life on the Amazon 
Missioner and Bing Crosby, 

a hon sekoceeprctbeet Weckeiowes May 
Navajo Problem 
Sun Over Africa 
Use Those Stamps Again 
Where the Yellow River 
Runs Red 








Music. Casey Jones...................... Sept. 
From Footlights to Friary 
(Mojica) 
Grade-Schoo] Band 


Mozart’s Requiem 
potas Income? Who Gets 





aera For the Colored Kids 
of Dallas ‘ 
Mr. Miller’s High Life 
Slave and Scholar 
Sharecropper Mission 
Stop Talking About the Negro..July 


27 
26 


27 
97 
99 
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Two Colored Boys and the 
Electric Chair 
New Pentecost 
Newman’s Journey Into Faith 
Newsboys in Satin 
“Open City,” The Priest of 


Paulists, The... 
Payoff, The—A Noose... 


Puitatecy. Four Chaplains 
Join the Immortals 
Saints in the Mail 
Use Those Stamps Again 
Photographing the Invisible 
Pigs’ Feet, I Pack 
Pittsburgh’s Dream School 
Pop Goes America 


Po.iticaAL Science. Lessons for 





Young Politicians (Farley) ..Oct. 


U. S. Foreign Policy; The 
Facts of Life 
Pope, Army of the 
Can the Pope Boss 
Businessmen? 
Presents from the Pope 
Powerful Pioneer 


Prison CHAPLAINS, 
Priest Within Cold Prison 
Walls (Lane) 
The Payoff—A Noose 
Two Colored Boys and the 
Electric Chair (Moran) 


PsycHoana ysis. Analyst and 
the Confessor 

Rabies, What To Do About 

Railroad Cop... 


Rapio. Fred Allen of the Super 
Hooper 
Greatest Story Ever Told 
Man Who Made Hollywood 
Pray 
Sacred Heart Program, The.:.. 
Third Sight by Short Wave.... 


Challoner’s 














REFORMATION. 
England 
Mother Goose was a Stooge 


Reuicious Lire. Christian 
Brothers 
Crosier Fathers, The 
Friars of the Atonement 
Sacred Hearts Fathers, The.... 
From Footlights to Friary 
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Subjects and Titles Month Page Subjects and Titles Month Page 
Hospitaller Brothers of St. Presents from the Pope 92 
John of God...........................Aug. 63 Sharecropper Mission May 31 
Paulists, The 64 Your Food Donation: Did the 
They Call Me a Monk Poor Get It? 
sey aoe Analyst and the ‘ Sports. A-Noodlin’ and 
ONICSSOL  ..............--200-----0-+0-- Sept. A-Giggin’ for Fish 
—— Glory (Extreme ‘s Baseball’s Good oo Days 
nection . Baseball’s Grand Old M 
William Sampson: Irish- lee Vinton Mae ee 
a sis ecanege— 7 Scientifie Angling 
Sacred Heart Program, The 2 , 
Sacred Hearts Fathers, The > — Daiaer I Saw ot 
San Felipe, Rosalinda and ees : 
St. Peter's Will Not Fall Suicide: Frying Pan to Fire........ June 
% Sn: ‘Tuts Srruck Me. Christ in 
Salt, Don’t Spill the His Brethren (Plus) 
SE mal Wonnen Warfare: Pilgrim of the Absolute 
. (Bloy) 
gag s Acetylene 74 La Conscience et la Vie 
° ( 
New Uses for Rare Elements....Sept. 45 FB ei at be Glory The 
Photographing the Invisible...May 64 (Guecina) f 
Searcher for Fallen Stars........ . 20 The Dry Wood 
Three Miles Deep 17 y 
gee a (Houselander ) 
Seeds? What’s in a Package of...June 77 The Dry Wood 
Serra, The Cause of Father........ Oct. 78 Those Terrible Teens 
Shakespeare’s Religion Oct. 36 (McCorry) May, 66; June 
Suarks. Seagoing Tiger y 10 Tobacco Comes to Europe 
Spain Is Strategic » 80 Tourmaline 
Big Black Automobile, The.....July 8 Tumbleweed 
Slave and Scholar Sept. 55 War. A Debt to Fritz 
Smithsonian— America’s Youtu. Any Green in Your 
Treasure House May 100 Eyes? 
Sociac Wexrare. Letter Home....Oct. 85 eae Talks to His Friends... 
Mass in the Kitchen oe Little Miss Snob 





Answers to Test Your Knowledge 


Key to “Fun with Words” 
1. C, 9; 2. O, 10; 3. A, 3; 4. F, 1; 5. K, 13; 6!. P, 14; 7. N, 11; 8. L, 7; 9. D, 2; 
10. M, 15; 11. E, 5; 12. I, 8; 13. G, 4; 14. J, 6; 15. H, 12. 
Key to “The Race of Races” 
1. (c), 2. (b), 3. (b), 4. (b), 5. (a), 6. (c), 7. (b), 8. (b). 


Key to “The Case of Father Serra” 
brief, examine, secret, canon, oppose, hinder, Devil’s Advocate, present, never, can appear, 
may, can, heroic, responsible for, six, satisfied, Rome, more, three years, Devil’s Advocate, 
oppose, Sacred Congregation of Rites, last, Pope, Padre, Venerable, Blessed, 2nd, High. 


Key to “Tourmaline” 
1. F.; 2, T.; 3, F.3 4, T.; 5,-T.; 6, F.; 7, T.3 8, T.; 9, T.; 10, F.;. 11, F.3. 32, T.;-13, T.3 14, ¥ 





Books of Current Interest 


[Any of which can be ordered through us. If you wish to order direct from publisher, 
addresses given are adequate. 


Bauer, Clyde Max. YELLowsronE—Its UNDERWORLD; Geology and Historical 
Anecdotes of Our Oldest National Park. Albuquerque: University of New Mexico 
Press. 122 pp., illus. $2. Interesting facts and illustrations on the phenomena of a 
natural wonderland. Stories of trappers and explorers who first penetrated to the 
region. 

Bury, Richard de. THe Puitoprsion. Berkeley: University of California Press. 
110 pp. $3.50. A 14th century book-collector bishop discusses the love of books and 
the honor that is due them. The earliest bibliophile classic printed in a manner 
worthy of its theme. 


Jaeger, Ellsworth. Tracks AND TraiLcraFT. New York: Macmillan. 381 pp., 
illus. $3.95. For the Boy Scout and the library with boy patrons. Characteristic 
tracks and signs left by birds, wild and domestic animals, reptiles and insects. 
Copious and amusing illustrations. 


LuMEN ViraE; International Review of Religious Education. Quarterly. New 
York (30 W. 16th St.): A. Verhoosel. $4 per year. Panorama of conditions and 
techniques of Catholic religious instruction in all parts of the world. Articles in 
many languages, with English summaries of foreign contributions, 


Marygrove College. GENERATION TO GENERATION; Youth in Every Age. Detroit: 
Marygrove College. 70 pp., folio pamphlet. $2. Thirteen condensed survey essays 
on youth in the ancient, medieval and modern world. Legal rights, occupations, 
amusements, problems and attempted solutions. 


Miller, Raymond J. Forty Years AFrer: Pius XI and the Social Order; a 
Commentary. St. Paul: Radio Replies Press. 328 pp. $3.75, cloth; $2.75, paper. 
Sentence by sentence analysis of the 1931 blueprint for reshaping society. Valuable 
for constant reference to contemporary politics, economic trends, and the pertinent 
literature of the last 50 years. 


Murray, Rosalind. THe Forsaken Fountain. New York: Longmans. 185 pp. 
$2.75. An essay in interpretation. Catholic doctrines of the supernatural and mystical 
are exactly phrased, but in language foreign to men no longer Christian. Parallels 
in things naturally known and aesthetically experienced are pointed out by a writer 
who combines style with perception. 

Pius XII, Pope. On THe Sacrep Lirurecy; Encyclical Letter (Mediator Dei); 
with Introduction and Notes by Gerald Ellard. New York: America Press. 112 pp., 
pamphlet. 25c. The normal source of a true piety is found in the Mass, the sacra- 
ments, and the special prayers set by the Church for the divisions of the day, week 
and year. The Pope reviews and commends the movement to deepen spiritual life 
by understanding contact with those wellsprings. 


Venning, Hugh. Tue Enp; a Projection, not a Prophecy. Buffalo: Desmond & 
Stapleton. 303 pp. $3. Good entertainment in a novel which mixes humor: and 
tenseness in a world’s-end theme. 


Wise, John E. Tue Nature oF THE Liperat Arts. Milwaukee: Bruce. 225 pp. 
$3.50. The Greeks, Romans, medievals and moderns are examined for their ideas 
on the liberal arts. In sum, they are studies aimed to shape man’s highest powers, 
to prepare him for further training, and to give him a grasp of fundamental truths 
for living. 
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doned after the communist coup. 
10, italian edition scheduled to appear in 1948. 
11. Spanish edition failed here in 1945. 
12. Canadian edition in French to begin here in fall of 1948. 
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